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rs de . ; 
. | to develop and maintain for herself an 
woe and stable government. 
} ‘8. To use their influence for the 
?  perpose of effectually establishing 
~~ | 20d maintaining the principle of equal 
jf | Opportunity for the commerce and in- 
| dustry of all nations throughout the 
tory of China. 
, “4, To refrain from taking ad- 
vantage of the present conditions in 
order to seek special rights or privi- 
leges which would abridgé the rights 
of the subjects or citizens of friendly 
_| States and from countenancing action 
inimical to such states.” 


| gates as the foundation stones of what 
has been done to reassure China, and 
the open door resolution of Mr. 
Hughes, adopted by the Far East Com- 
mittee last week, is looked upon as 
the capstone. 


Peace Said to Be Assured 


Japanese eg Speaks Optimistically 
of New Treaty 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—(By The As- 
sociated Press)—The peace of th 
world will be assured in the future by 
the promulgation of the naval arma- 
ments limitation and Far Bastern 
agreements, Prince Tekugawa said in 
a farewell statement issued just be- 
fore his departure for. Tokyo on Fri- 
day. . - 

The statement was iesued “to the 
American people through the ASss0- 
ciated Press.” 

“TI feel,” Prince Tokugawa - _said, 
“that I cannot leave this outpost of the 
United States without saying a few 
words of gratitude in connection with 
my recent visit to that country, which 
was most enjoyable, though I must 
admit that my responsibilities were 
‘|so large and my duties so much 
heavier than I could bear that I could 
not enjoy. your country as miuch as I 
would otherwise have done. 

“President Harding, 
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ara “=o! | Hughes and all of their countrymen, 


were at tt s beginning,| have been so exceediingly kind to mé 
| me “ey ang the other Japanese delegates that 
1it is impossible to express our grati- 
tude in words: The Conference, I 
ag| think, has been as highly. successful 
as we could expect, especially as re- 
gards the naval limitation phase and 
the quadruple treaty, which will bring 
‘| peace for all time to the whole world. 
I am sure there need be no fear of 
wars ype sl ‘" 


4nd) “COMPROMISE SOUGHT 
ON GERMAN TAXES 
| Special cable to The Christian Science 


~ Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
“ BERLIN, Germany (Sunday )—Ger- 


~ 


‘oe t the schéme for 
budget demanded by 
antun epg nen tell pared ssion may be 
‘other pach up before January 29, the ‘time 
their|stipylated. The task’of reaching a} 
i compromise is difficult for.reasons of 
-electioneering. The Majority Social- 
ists ‘Are anxious to be able to say to 
the electors that they championed a 
scheme for making the wealthy pay 
the taxes needed for reparations, 
whereas the other: parties, notably the 
important Center-Party, maintain the 
burden of taxation should fall on all 
classes. - 
The Chancellor, ' ® Wirth, is ex- 
. pected to make an important speech on 
Tuesday next in which, bésides reply- 
ing to Raymond Poincaré, he will out- 
line, if the Gompromise referred to is 
reached in the interval, Germany’s 
plans- for placing her finances on a 
souse basis, and also for paying the 
promised reparations. 


NEW GOVERNMENT IN PERSIA 


Special cable The Christian Science 
onitor reel iS European News Office 


TEHERAN, Persia (Sunday)—Mu- 
shir ed Dowleh has been intrusted 
with the formation of a new Persian 
Government. The new Premier occu- 
pied the same position some years 
ago, but his fall was said to be brought 
about by Soviet ew 
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These are still regarded by the dete. 


POPE BENEDICT XV 
‘HAS PASSED AWAY 


ii of Pope Benedict Will 


' Chiefly Be Remembered for 


Policy Adopted by the Holy 
See During the Great War 


“ROME, Italy (Sunday) — (By The 
ssociated Press)—Pope Benedict XV 
assed away early this morning. 


Two facts stood out with remark- 
able prominence: at the time of the 
election of Cardinal della Chiesa to 
the papal’ chair in the early days of the 
September of 1914. The first was that 
he was a “politician,” and the second 
that he was a “nobleman.” His pre- 
decessor, Pope Pius X, had been a 
peasant, and brought with him to the 
Vatican all a peasant’s simplicity, at 
any rate as far as the great affairs of 
state were concerned. Giacoino della 
Chiesa was a nobleman, coming from 
an ancient Genoese family, his father 
being the Marchesa della Chiesa. 

From the first, he seems to have 
been, marked out for the priesthood, 
and after receiving his early education 
became a student at the Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics, 
Rome now thrown open to all classes, 
but formerly confined, as far as stu- 
dents were concerned, to members of 
noble families. 


Ordained in 1878 


Ordained in 1878, it was somevxfive 
years before that tide came in his 
affairs which was ultimately to lead 
on to fortune. But, in 1883, the young 
priest attracted the attention of 
Cardinal Rampolla, who at that time 
was Archbishop of Madrid. Thence 
onwards his association with. the 
Cardinal was, for several years, con- 
tinuous and, ultimately, when Cardinal 
Rampolla returned to Rome to occupy 
the position of Secretary of State at 
the “Vatican, Father Chiesa was called 
to Rome to take up the position of 
sub-secretary. In the same year he 
Was appointed Secretary of the 
Cipher, and, shortly afterwards, Con- 
sulter of the Holy Office. 

From the first his work in the 


| Vatican seems to have been devoted 


to foreign politics of all kinds, his 
various secretaryships being con- 
cerned chiefly with diplomatic matters 


and his ability in these directions. 


was evidently fully recognized. For 
six years he occupied these positions, 
very little being heard.of him by the 
outside world, but his reputation for 
singular: ability Peas steadily growing 

Vatican records. Definite 
Be eee delta Chi from this 
seclusion did- not take place until 
1907, when Pope Pius X appointed 
him to the responsible position of 
Archbishop of Bologna, it being hinted 
at the time -that he had been sent 
there to counteract the “modernist” 
spirit which was srowing rapidly in 
that city. 


Archibishop of Bologna 


Bologna has proved a stepping stone 
to the papal chair on no less than five 
occasions, yet there were few people 
who suspected when the conclave of 
cardinals assembled to elect a new 
Pope, some seven and.a half years ago, 
that the Archbishop of Bologna, less 
than six months a Cardinal, would be 
the next occupant of the Holy See. It 
is, however, an old saying that he who 
goes into the conclave a Pope comes 
out a cardinal, and so to those who 
had made any study of the matter, it 
was no surprise to find that none of 
those cardinals supposed to be “cer- 
tain” of election were actually elected 
and that the choice had fallen upon a 
man little known but apparently curi- 
ously qualified for the task which the 
hierarchy considered at: that time to 
be laid upon the occupant of the papal 
chair. Cardinal della Chiesa was 
recognized as being the greatest diplo- 


seed among the cardinals, and a 
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political Pope,” so if was claimed, was 
the need of the hour. 

There can be no doubt that the 
pontificate of Pope Benedict XV, as 
he was styled, will chiefly be remem- 
bered for the policy pursued by the 
Vatican during the great war. Never- 
theless, Benedict XV was concerned 
with many questions besides those re- 
lating to the war, and was the prime 
director in many plans and enter- 
prises full facts concerning which 
have never been ntade public. During 
his occupancy of’ the Papal See, for 
instance, a complete change has come 
over the attitude of the Vatican toward 
the Quirinal, a development perhaps 
seen most clearly in the recent edict 
rescinding the order which forbade 
Roman Catholic rulers to visit the 
King of Italy in Rome. This conces- 
sion by no means indicated any re- 
linquishment on the part of the 
Vatican of its claim to “temporal 
power.” Indeed the ‘efforts made by 
Pope Benedict to secure the transla- 
tion of the theory of temporal power 
into something very distinctly practi- 
cal is one of the outstanding incidents 
of his pontificate. 


PARTIES IN IRELAND 
DRAWING TOGETHER 


Agreement Reached Between 
Mr, Collins and Ulster Pre- 
_mier as to Boundaries and the 
Boycott of Belfast Goods 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its, Muropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 
first step has been taken toward draw- 
ing North and South Ireland together, 
and in consequence the boycott of 
Belfast goods has ended. Michael 
Collins, who reached London yester- 
day, held a meeting with Sir James 
Craig, the Ulster Premier, here yes- 
terday and after consultation the fol- 


1. The boundary commission, as 
outlined in the treaty, is to be altered. 
The governments -of the Free State 
and of Northern Ireland are to appoint 
one representative each to report to 
Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig, who 
will mutually agree on behalf of their 
respective governments on the future 
boundaries between the two. 

2. Without prejudice to future con- 
sideration by his government of the 
question of. tariffs, Mr. Collins under- 
takes that the Belfast boycott is to be 
discontinued immediately, and Sir 
James Craig undertakes to facilitate 
in every possible way the return of 
(Roman) Catholic workmen without 
tests to the shipyards, as and when 
trade revival enables the firms con- 


‘cerned td absorb the present tinem- 


ployed. In the meantime a system of 
relief on a large scale is being ar- 
ranged to carry over the period of dis- 
tress. 

38. Representatives of both govern- 
ments are te unite to facilitate a set- 


tlement of the railway dispute. 


4. The two governments are to en- 
deavor to devise a more suitable sys- 
tem than the Council of Ireland for 
dealing with problems affecting all 
Ireland. 

5..A further meeting will take 
place at a subsequent date in Ireland 
between the signatories to this agree- 
ment to discuss the question of the 
amnesty of post-truce prisoners. | 


CABINET CHANGES 
LIKELY IN FRANCE! 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
- PARIS, France (Sunday)—In view of 
the demonstration madein the Chamber 
of Deputies against Andrew Maginot, 
Minister for War, and the appoint- 
ment of Marshal Petain as Inspector- 
General of the Army, a post from 
which he could, as originally intended, 
exercise control over the civil chief 
of military affairs, Raymond Poincaré 
is planning a reconstruction of his |. 
Cabinet. 

Louis Barthou will probably return 
to the War Office, and Mr. Maginot 
become Minister of Pensions. Mr. 
Ralberti will succeed Mr. Barthou as 
Minister of Justice. As negotiations 
concerning ministers are still in a 
fiuid state, information should be 
taken with some reserve. But it is 
obvious that there i8 a weak point in 
Mr. Poincaré’s Cabinet, and that op- 
ponents mean to attack that point. 


PLANS MADE FOR NEW 
CABLES TO GERMANY 


Special to The Christian Science Moni‘or 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe West- 

ern' Union Telegraph Company is 

awaiting action by the United States 


‘|Government on its application for a 


landing license here for a new cable 
it plans to lay between this couutty 
and Germany.” 

Newcomb Carlton, president, nego- 
tiated with the German Government 
and German bankers in laying plane 


3|for the cable, to run from New York 


to the Azores and thence to Emden, 
Germany, the American company _lay- 
ing it to the. Azores ;and the Germans 
the rest of the way. . Though the traf- 
fic agreement has not been completed, 
the German Government is to operate 
the land lines in Germany and dis- 
tribute the messages through north- 
ern Europe. and elsewhere. 

This recalls that the Commercial 
Cable Company has entered into a 


contract with the German Government} . 


and the former German Atlantic Tel- 
egraph Company for a cable between 


FEDERAL CONTROL 
CALLED EXCESSIVE 


Sheppard-T owner. Act Gives 
National Government Power 
Not Intended by Constitution, 
New York Governor Says 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, sj ew York—tThere is 
nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States that would give Con- 
gress, under the guise of providing 
for the common defense and general 
welfare, the power to practice medi- 
cine, or midwifery, declared Gov. 
Nathan L. Miller, before the New York 
State Bar Association on Saturday 
night. 

Although approving the purpose of 
the Sheppard-Towner, Act,. Governor 
Miller said that this and the federal 
Education Aid Bill were. examples of 
the tendency toward federal bu- 
reaucracy in the United States and 
away from that local self-government 
which he regards as the ‘bedrock of 
the American system of government. 

“The time has come to call a halt,” 
Said Governor Miller, “to ask every 
patriotic. cjtizen who loves our coun- 
try and cherishes its institutions, to 
take note of the goal to which the 
course upon which we have entered 
will inevitably lead.” 


Bureaucracy Threatened 


This goal was indicated in these 
words: 

“If that tendency “is not checked, 
we may expect the gradual extension 
of federal supervision over every state 
activity, for the passion to regulate 
and the appetite for place and power 
will grow by what they feed on, and 
just as rapidly as we build up a 
bureaucratic system at Washington 
and accustom our people to lean on 


lowing mutual agreement was reached: the; federal government, just so rap- 


idly shall we destroy local enterprise, 
local initiative, individual self-reli- 
ance and our capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 

“With the extension and ramifica- 
tion of trade, industry and commerce, 
there will inevitably be a gradual ex- 
tension of federal power and a corre- 
sponding lessening of state power. We 
must expect this and I have no quarrel 
with that legitimate extension. 


Sheppard Bill Cited 


“But our system of government is 
built upon the bedrock of local self- 
government, Whatever impairs the 
energy, the initiative, the effectiveness, 
the independence of state and local 
government, of purely state and loca) 


| affairs;-tends to destroy the capacity | 


of our people for self-government and 
to undermine our governmental struc- 
ture. 

“Now a discovery appears to have 
been made by Congress of a new and 
hitherto undreamed-of.power to legis- 
late on any subject which it deems to 
involve the general welfare, and un- 
der that interpretation it has recently 
passed the so-called Sheppard-Towner 
law. Under the guise of extending 
federal aid to education it is next 
proposed: to subject the educational 
systems of the states to similar fed- 
eral supervision. ~ 

“It is manifest that if Congress has 
such power there is no limit whatever 
upon the possible encroachment upon 
state power. If Congress may do 
| whatever it may deem necessary to 
provide for the general welfare, then 
the enumeration of specific powers in 
the Constitution was mere verbiage 
and the expositors of the Constitution 
for nearly a century and a half have 
been in error in supposing that the 
federal government possessed only 
the powers specifically enumerated or 
necessarily implied therefrom, and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
erred in holding acts invalid which 


{could easily have. been sustained as 


appropriate to promote the general 
welfare.. 

“The act in question will be de- 
fended, I suppose, under subdivision 
1 of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Con- 
stitution which does say that ‘The 
Congress shall have the power, (1) to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and 
the general welfare of the United 
States.’ 

Medical Power Chsstioned 


“Undoubtedly, standing alone, that 
does give support to the claim that 
Congress has the power to raise and 
appropriate money for what it con- 
siders to be in the public interest, for 
whatever is in the pwblic interest, 
must promote the general public wel- 
fare. If that had “been the intent of 
the section,-#f it had been supposed 
that any such construction were even 
possible, no one can believe that the 
states, jealous as they were of sur- 
rendering power to the general gov- 
ernment, would ever have ratified the 
Constitution. 

“We are impelled to look at the 
context for the limitations of that 
power. We see at once that the first 
sub-division was intended merely as 
a grant of pOwer to raise money. 

“Immediately efollowing are 17 
other subdivisions enumerating the 
other powers intended to be con- 
ferred, thus defining with precision 
the things which Congress may do 
‘to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare,’ and none of 
those specifically defined and enumer- 
ated powers includes the practice of 
medicine of midwifery. 

“With the power to collect three- 
‘fourths of the federal revenue from 
the states, as is now done, it requires 


ino imagination to foresee the riot of 


extravagance into which the federal 
government will be plunged if Con-” 
gress has the power to appropriate 
the public money for whatever it con- 
siders to be in the public interest. It 
is to my mind a cause for misgiving 
that the exercise of such power ap- 
pears to pass with little or no effective 
challenge either within or without 
Congress.” 


FRANCE REVERTS TO 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


Mr. Poincaré Revives Old Meth- 
ods, and Will Conduct Nego- 
tiations WithEngland Through 


Ambassadorial Channels 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—No time 
is being lost by Raymond Poincaré, 
in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s defense 
of the meetings of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, in reverting to older diplomatic: 
methods, and he has drawn up and 
forwarded a document to Count de 
Saint-Aulaire, the French Ambassador 
in London, setting forth the lines on 
which conversations with Lord Cur- 
zon,‘ the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, are to be conducted. 

These conversations for the settle- 
ment of the numerous questions at 
issue between France and England 
will probable begin on Monday. It is 
through ambassadorial channels that 
they will proceed. There is a great 
controversy in France, as well as in 
England, respecting the merits of the 
two systems. 

Although the general feeling of 
France is with Mr. Poincaré in his 
contention that it is better to avoid 
personal contacts that are productive 
of surprises, and that result in the 
acceptance of conditions -that on 
calmer reflection would not have been 
accepted, a section of French opinion 
nevertheless regards the’ negotiations 
as understood by Mr. Poincaré as se- 
cret diplomacy. 


Cause of the War 


These opponents of the Premier con- 
sider that it was precisely the secrecy 
of diplomacy before 1914 that led to 
the war, and they see in resumption 
of such methods great dangers. Ob- 
viously there is room for much debate 
on the relative advantages of the Su- 
preme Council and ambassadorial 
diplomacy, and the arguments used 
by both sides are interesting. 

Mr. Poifcaré ‘of course denies that 
there is any element of secrecy, pro- 
vided decisions are made known to 
the public and on the contrary de-, 
nounces the meetings of stntodines| 
surrounded by an army or reporters 
as being essentially secretive. They 
pretend to be public, but in reality 
there are many opportunities in pri- 
vate talks for understandings of a 
special character. 

At any rate Mr. Poincaré is going to 
test his method, which has really 
never been entirely abandoned. His 
instructions to Count de Saint-Aulaire 
are long, embodying views that he has 
often expressed. They form an of- 
ficial statement of his policy of great 
importance. Naturally the text will 
remain unpublished, serving as a basis 
for negotiation. 

With regard to the pact between 
England and France, it is known, how- 
ever, that Mr. Poincaré insists upon 
the maintenance of Franco-British 
forces on the Rhjne. The fact that 
he has interviewed Marshal Foch re- 
garding the securities that are neces- 
sary, an interview which lasted a long 
time, confirms that he desires the pact, 
if concluded, to have a military char- 
acter, and not be simply a declara- 
tion of fundamentals. 

There is also brought into discus- 
sion the question of aggression on 
Poland. It is in this direction that 
Germany, if ever she becomes dan- 
gerous, will probably turn her arms. 
France has drawn up a military ac- 
cord with Poland, and would therefore 
be obliged to’go to the assistance of 
that country. 

The problem, which presents itself, 
is whether England, linked to France, 
should pledge herself to support 
France in such warfare. It is certain 
that there is vast opposition in Eng- 
land to wide engagements. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether England, 
which is prepared to defend the 
frontier of France if she is attacked, 
would pledge herself to guarantee 
Poland, for quite frankly Poland is 
looked upon as a noauaaniE. truc- 
ulent nation. 


Common Policy Needed 


There is also the French demand 
that the pact should be bi-lateral, but 
England, while guaranteeing France, 
hardly wants a French guarantee. 
What renders the conclusion of such a 
treaty less likely is that Mr. Poincaré, 
in his instructions, makes the pact 
contingent on the settlement of other 
questions. 

The need for a common policy is 
put forward. On the Near East and 
Tangier questions, there will be, it is 
hoped, an agreement before the Genoa 


conference. Arduous and delicate dis-. 


cussions are certain before the pact 
will be ripe. 

French publicists are energetically 
endeavoring to remove the belief that 
France is opposed to the pact in any 
circumstances. They declare that 
France was only opposed because of 
the surrounding conditions and im- 
plications. There is genuine concern 
lest, after incurring the anger of Italy, 
having a misunderstanding with Bel- 
gium and lessening the sympathy of 
America, France should now lose the 
chance of rapproachment with Eng- " 


? 


| world situation, 


BRITISH PREMIER 
STRONGLY. URGES 
OPEN DIPLOMACY 


Essential Factor for Solution of 
European Tangle, Says Mr. 
Lloyd George, Is Restoration 
of International Confidence 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—Mr. 
Lloyd George ranged over a wide field 
in a great speech at the Coalition 
Liberal rally at Central Hall, West- 
minster, yesterday, touching upon the 
the Washington and 
Genoa conferences, reparations, new 
and old diplomacy, and the need for 
political unity in Great. Britain. 

In his appeal for the coming Genoa 
conference, he touched the greatest 
heights of oratorv. The Washington 
Conference, the Prime Minister said, 
was establishing peace in the great 
West, and he was looking forward to 
the Genoa conference to establish 
peace in the East. They would be like 
the two wings of the angel of peace 
hovering over the world. 

The organizers of the Genoa meeting 
were going to bring all countries to- 
gether to see if there was a chance 
of bringing them to some reasonable 
understanding. Critics were saying 
what an extravagance to have a thou~ 
sand experts. Nevertheless a thousand 
experts, financial, diplomatic and 
economic were cheaper than military 
experts. Their retinue was smaller. 

They had just concluded an argu-~ 
ment conducted between the same 
nations lasting four and a half hor~ 
rible years. There were 30,000,000 
men engaged in that conference. There 
were 10,000,000 men left on the debat- 
ing ground, 10,000,000 mutilated, £50,- 
000,000,000 of expenses. Had they not 
better try another conference? 
Requirements of Capital 

He appealed for another chance of 
talking together and seeing whether 
the old sense of brotherhood at the 
bottom of the human race would not 
result in grasping hands instead of in 
conflicts. He would appéal from 
there, as far as his feeble voice would 
extend, to all men in pdwer, to all 
rulers of men, who had an opportunity 
to determine it, to go to Genoa in a 
spirit of peace, and. peace would 
ensue. 

The restoration of international con- 
fidence was the keynote of all the 
Prime Minister’s speech. In begin- 
ning, after reference to Ireland as a 
state. de to take high rank 
among the nations that constitute the 
British Empire, he announced that hs 
had rot made up his mind about a gen- 
eral election. It was his business not 
to do so till the last moment. When 
it did come, however, their policy 
would be one dictated by the needs of 
the country and the world. 

Surveying that need he pointed out. 
that the world was suffering from 
shattered trade and increased burdens. 
They had 2,000,000 of unemployed in 
Great Britain and more in America. 
There was the greater need for their 
goods than ever before, but less de~ 
mand. It was not so much that the 
world could not produce the wealth, 
which would enable it to pay for those 
goods if credit could be got, but credit 
was impossible without confidence 
and stability. 

The problem confronting the world 
might be summed up as the restora- 
tion of international confidence, the 
confidence of one country in every 
other country. International confi- 
dence was the basis of international 
trade. Britain’s burdens would be- 
come intolerable, and bankruptcy 
would stare the world in the face un« 
less international action was taken. 


The Test of Reason 


For the benefit of those who had 
said that he spent more time in foreign 
affairs than in domestic, the Prime 
Minister explained that Britain would 
be the greatest victim until peace was 
restored to the world. Traders were 
scared, and therefore peace must be 
established as a first condition of ¢co~ 
nomic restoration. 

The Washington Conference had 
been a notable: event, one of the out- 
standing events of the world, and an 
example to follow. Of A. J. Balfour 
the Premier said by his high states~ 
manship the chief British representa- 
tive had added luster to an already 
distinguished career. The Conference 
was not over, but great things had 
been achieved. Nothing had ever done 
as much to restore a good understand- 
ing between the United States and 
themselves, and the peace of the 
world largely depended upon that 
foundation. 

Turning to Europe, Mr. Lloyd 
George dealt incidentally with the vir- 
tues of new and open diplomacy as 
opposed to old diplomatic methods, 
There was only one way to reach a 
solution of the European tangle, and 
that was by insisting on bringing na- 
tions to the test of reason and not of 
force. That could only be done by 
insistent meetings, discussions and 
conferences. 

Though it was true they could not 
point to a single conference that had 
settled Buropean entanglements, each 
conference was a rung up the ladder 
that enabled them to reach ultimate 
peace on earth. There were those 
who said, let us get rid of conferences, 
let us inte e dispatches and Iet- 
ters. Instead of bringing parties to~- 
gether, that method too often hard- 
ened them in their convictions, 

They could not have it out with a 
letter, or,argue with a dispatch, nor 
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‘to Pay~ 
of reparations, Mr. 
e said he was not one of 
" Galieved Germany ought 
et off paying reparations. 
was not only committed by 
t France, Italy and Belgium 
r ‘ a 0 ing under very heavy bur- 
in order to repair the damage. 
ma y ought to pay, and Germany 
d pay. Germany like other coun- 
y r suffering from a great col- 
se 0 of international trade, but that 
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i re' the Cannes conference dis- 
ved, experts had come to an ar- 
wzement which he thought satisfac- 
'y, and which he believed Germany 
4 have accepted. He was hope- 

! of the same kind would 
again unless folly intervened 

should be put on a firm 
so that Europe should know 

y. where she was. Delay was 


quer y Mr. Lloyd George 

s domestic matters, promising 

on of taxation to the lowest 

le figure consistent with na- 

1 security, and also publication 

| Geddes Economy Board. He 

jed with an appeal for unity 
n the nation. 

fore depended on Great Britain, he 

: han on any land if the peace of 

rope was to be restored. Europe 

world was looking to the 

1 of Britain. She had been 

id » and her policy has never fluc- 

Sago had been the source of 

and, if they set up a rocky 

ous party organization in- 

= national organization, Brit- 

.go down. From that point 

ie rhe dreaded it for the country. 

After all what was there to quarrel 

t between parties, he asked, that 

ld should be deprived of the 

and prestige of Britain? Was 

ya party quarrel? Was private 

se and the question of resist- 

of revolutionary policy to over- 

+ the individual enterprise that 
the country? 

the emphasis at his com- 

said it would be fatal in this 

> return to old party conflicts, 

i the task of national unity had 

plished. 

their task to help in bringing 

eto the continent, which for un- 

been tormented by 

va of endless wars, so that 
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2 DELEGATES AT 
_ GION CONFERENCE 


cial to The Christian Science Monitor 
i, =) ON “Western News Office 

ANAPOLIS, Indiana — Seven 

i delegates have arrived here 

. national conference of the 

a lerican Legion and American Le- 

1 Auxiliary. More than purely 

or and auxiliary questions are to 

considered as indicated by the fact 

mong the delegates are five men 

ed to attend as representatives 

Gompers, president of the 

Federation of Labor. The 

a Daniel J. Tobin of Indian- 

, President of the International 

of Teamsters; William 

of Indianapolis, secretary-treas- 

rot the United Mine Workers of 

; Frank Duffy of Indianapolis, 

of the United Brotherhood 

ente and Joiners; Jacob 

of Indianapolis, secretary of 

Bar International Union, and 

+ McGrady, a member of the legis- 

e committee of the Federation of 


houncing the appointments to 
Mac Nider, national com- 
of the Legion, Mr. Gompers 
I is my hope that out of the 
will come a thorough under- 
z of the hopes and aspirations 
oth “eth ons—something, as 
, that will be a message 
> men all over the country. 
ntatives of the American 
jon of Labor who will meet 
i are imbued with the same 
as myself, therefore I am 
ating, with greatest confidence, 
ec haney outcome of the confer- 
n you and your associates.” 
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RUSSIAN TRADE OF 
GREAT IMPORTANCE 


Much Interest Centers Upon 
Formation at Genoa of Inter- 
national Corporation to Aid 
in the Restarting of Business 


Special cable: The Christian Sclence 
Monitor from ite European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
Both in political and business circles 
here there is being displayed an cver- 
increasing interest in the formation of 
the international corporation which 
will form the basis of discussions at 


the Genoa conference. Before the 
break-up of the Cannes meeting there 
had been formed an _ international 
committee comprised of two represen- 
tatives from each of the allied na- 
tions, including Holland and Scandina- 
via. This committee is. proceeding 
with the foundation work of +the 
scheme which will be presented to 
the heads of the allied nations, when 
they meet on March 8 at Genoa. Al- 
though the international corporation 
will be wholly a business concern, 
there are certain preliminaries of a 
political nature that must needs be 
settled by the heads of the allied gov- 
ernments before the corporation can 
function with the assurance of inter- 
national support. 

Almost unexampled importance is 
attached to operation of this corpora- 
tion, for it is confidently felt that, if 
the hearty support of all nations is 
forthcoming, it will be possible to re* 
establish and recognize trade with 
Russia, the smallness of which at 
present forms a stumbling block to the 
commerce of Europe and America. 


Russian Government’s. Debts 


Providing the Russian delegates to 
the conference. are empowered and 
willing to accept full responsibilities 
for the debts of the present and former 
Russian governments, the allied pow- 
ers will agree to grant de jure recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government of 
Russia. De facto recognition has al- 
ready been conceded by virtue of the 
Russo-British trade agreement. But 
so far’ full admittance to the comity 
.of nations has been withheld mainly 
on account of the steady refusal on 
the part of Moscow to accept the re- 
sponsibilities contracted by the former 
Muscovite governments. 

Raymond Poincaré has made it clear 
in his opening ministerial speech that 
France will only participate in the 
Genoa conference on condition that 
it is of a purely economic character. 
In British official circles it is pointed 
out that, while every effort will be 
made to insure the corporation being 
founded on a purely ‘industrial basis, 
it is unavoidable that the preliminary 
steps should be of a political nature. 

The relations between Russia and 
the ‘rest of the world must be settled, 
and this can only be ‘accomplished 
through ordinary diplomatic channels, 
therefore, if the French Government 
decides to hold aloof, though it. will 
be cause for much regret the confer- 
ence will nevertheless proceed with 
its work of establishing the interna- 
tional corporation. 


Attitude of Washington . 

Great interest is being centered on 
the view that will be taken in Wash- 
ington of Italian invitation to the 
Genoa conference. Both for the 
benefit of Russia and Europe gener- 


ally, to say nothing of her own finan- 


cial’ interests in any scheme for 
reopening trade, it is thought essen- 
tial that America must be represented 
there. 

Whatever Washington may think as 
regards the political nature of the 
meeting, it is almost certain that 
American business men will be fully 
alive to the possibilities and ad- 
vantages that will accrue to a joint 
international . undertaking of this 
kind. 

Apart from the urgent necessity of 
affording relief to the starving popu- 
lation of Russia, there must also be 
taken into consideration the vital 


the world. Naturally those nations 
that are willing to incur the financial 
risk will make some very necessary 
stipulations as regards the flow ‘of 
goods that pass over the rehabilitated 
Russian railways or by other means 
of transport. 

This, it is pointed out in British in- 
dustrial circles, does not mean the es- 
tablishment of monopolies on trade 
with Russia, but it does mean that 
the first in the field will have un- 
equaled opportunities. This alone, it 
is hoped, will be fully recognized by 
business men on the other side of the 
Atlantic, likewise the advantage that 
is to be gained by cooperating with 
institutions that have wide experience 
of the intricacies of Russian and cen- 
tral European trade. 

Desire for American cooperation is 
not so much the outcome of the need 
for her financial assistance, as it is 
to see both the North and South Amer- 
ican republics take an active interest 
in the reconstruction and reopening 
of trade in Europe. 

The formation of this corporation, 
and the scope it covers, is looked upn 
by students of economics here as the 
most gigantic scheme ever planned in 
the annals of international finance. It 
‘has, it [8 believed, been removed from 
the realms of speculation and shows 
every indication of becoming a going 
concern in ene near future. 


A SOCIALIST 
PARTY DISBANDED 


‘Special to The 
from its 


Science Monitor | 
awe Office 


need of reestablishing trade throughout 


the One Big Union, Winnipeg’s radi- 
cal workers’ organization, it is re- 
ported that the One Big Union may 
disappear as a result of a disagree- 
ment among its Socialist members over 
the formation of a Workers Party 
branch, 

Coincident with these developments 
comes the announcement of another 
attempt to organize a Manitoba branch 
of the Canadian Labor Party. This 
party was formed in Winnipeg during 
the Trades ‘and Labor Congress in 
August, 1921, but the fogmation of a 
branch in Manitoba met with very 
little success. 
the division of Labor which followed 
the general strike of 1919, but chiefly 
to the withdrawal of most of the lead- 
ers. prominent during the strike from 
the main body of Labor and the r- 
sultant formation of the Independent 
Labor Party. This party, admittedly 
representing the ‘jintelligentsia” of 
Manitoba labor, was more radical in 
-its views than that which gave it 
birth, the Dominion Labor Party, 
whose members comprised the older 
organized labor unions. The mem- 
bership of the Independent Labor 
Party, on the other hand, included 
most of the membership of the radical’ 
rt Big Union organization. 


WIN TER CROPS 


BELOW ESTIMATES: 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Crop conditions in the Northern 
Hemisphere were reported on Satur- 
day by the Agricultural Department 
to be still “quite variable” while the 
harvestings in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere were said to be in general 
slightly below estimates. 

While the harvesting of wheat in 
Argentina. was said to be making good 
progress, recent reports, the depart- 
ment stated, were less optimistic than 
earlier ones as to the probable yield. 
The crop was said to be of generally 
good quality, however, with the area 
planted estimated at approximately a 
million acres less than for the preced- 
ing year. 

Harvesting the Australian wheat 
crop, now practically completed, aiso 
was expected to show some .reduction, 
it was said, from the first official 
estimate of 146,614,000, which is ap- 
proximately equal to the 1920-21 crop. 

The condition of winter wheat was 
reported to be generally good throuwgh- 
out the eastern and nerthern section 
of the United States and also Canada, 
but was described as poor in most 
of the southwestern states. Winter 
rye conditions were reported to be 
very good in this country. 

Winter crops were said to be show- 
ing some deterioration in Germany and 
irregular growth in France, due to 
drought, while they were reported as 
favorable in Hungary and several 
neighboring states. 

The rice crops of both India and 
Egypt were reported as promising and 
to be considerably in excess of those 
of last year. 


TRADE TREATY WITH 
GERMANY DEFERRED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The United 


the time being, the negotiation of a 
new commercial treaty with Germany. 

The Merchants Association recently 
offered to the State Department its 
cooperation in such negotiation. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has replied that the negotia- 
tion has been deferred in view of the 
existing agreement between the 
United States and Germany... 

“This is due to the fact,” wrote Mr. 
Hoover, “that in our treaty with Ger- 
many we especially reserved the 
rights and prerogatives conferred 
upon the allied and associated pow- 
ers by the Treaty of Versailles, and 

after mature consideration, it was be- 
lieved that the .clauses in this treaty 
would protect the interests of Amer- 
ican business without entering into 
a special commercial treaty.. 

“Perhaps there are cases of hard- 
ship on*American business caused by 
this procedure, and in that case-I 
would very much appreciate your let- 
ting me have any information on the 
subject. Your suggestions as to pro- 
cedure when special commercial 
treaties are negotiated are very valu- 
able and I shall not .overlook them 
when the matter comes up.” 


CALIFORNIA CROPS 
SEVERELY DAMAGED 


LOS ANGELES, California — Exten- 
sive damage to the citrus crop of 
southern California has been done by 
the extreme cold weather, according 
to orchardists. Their estimates range 
from 60 per cent destruction down to 
20 per cént. 

Horticulturtsts say that an estimate 
of 25 per cent crop reduction would 
be conservative. The money value, 
they said,,was difficule to set, but 
would run well into the millions. 

Market gardens also felt the loss but 
this was far less serious. Much ten- 
der shrubbery and foliage around the 
homes here also was blighted by the 
cold. 


GRADUATED TAX 
ON GIFTS PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
+A graduated gift tax, ranging from 
1 per cent on amounts exceeding $1000; 
to 25 per cent on gifts in excess of 
$10,000,000, is proposed in a bill intro- 
duced by James A. Frear (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin, a member of 
the Ways and Means C ittee. 

The estate , Mr. Frear ‘said, is 
avoided in m " instances by distri- 
bution of property gifts. A gift tax 
can be put into effect without a con- 


tj stitutional amendment, he declared, 


adding that it would “materially aid 


{the estate tax in reducing large for- 


tunes now tending to to create a class 


of idle rich.” | 


Socialist Party also were members’ of - 


This was due partly to /- 


.the steamship lines, 


State Government is holding up, for: 


CHICAGO WANTS: 
RATE PREFERENCE 
ete oat of Tclaeaaas Gives 
Position It Is to Take Before 


the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission at Its Hearing 


| Speeial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—If rates are re- 
duced on trans-continental freight 
shipments and increased on shipments 
to or from interior points, according 
to the request of railroads who want 
to compete with coastwise steamships, 
the middle west will be unable to com- 
pete for general business with’ the 
coasts. 

This is the position to be taken by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 


before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at hearings in New York this 
week on freight rates as between sea- 
ports and interior cities. The dispute 
has been one of long standing since the 
Panama Canal opened up water lanes 
for shipments around the continent. 

Rates are sufficiently high, accord- 
ing to the freight traffic committee of 
the association, to warrant grading 
down, not only on transcontinental 
shipments, But also on interior points 
of origin and destination. Whatever 
orders are. made as to carload lots 
should apply also to less than carload 
lots, the committee contends. 

With regard to the present situation, 
it is pointed out that during the war 
the water borne traffic between New 
York and other ports on the Atlantic 
coast and ‘ports on the Pacific coast 
practically disappeared, because of the 
demand for vessels in the Atlantic 
transport service. , 

While war conditions prevailed, the 
carriers were permitted by the Rail- 
road Administration to make large i:- 
creases in their rates to and from 
Pacific points. They also were or- 
dered to make rates to Pacific coast 
points the maxima at intermediate 
points, the latter adjustment having 
been demanded for a long time by 
communities in what is known as 
the Rocky Mountain territory, says the 
committee. 

After the war, the use of the Pan- 
ama Canal for freight purposes was 
gradually restored. A number of 
steamship lines are now engaged in 
this traffic, the number being suf- 
ficient to furnish real competition -for 
the railroads. Rates published by the 
ocean carriers on this route are about 
40 per cent less than overland figures. 
These rates are available for those 
who can offer a considerable cargo, 
such shippers being able to make a 
private contract at very favorable 
figures. 

Because of this situation, the rail- 
roads have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for what they 
term “fourth section relief,” that is, 
authority to reduce the rates to coast 
ports, where there is competition with 
and to recoup 
themselves by charging higher rates 
on the same goods destined for in- 
terior points. This question is now 
before the commission, and it is upon 
this that the final hearing is to take 
place during the coming week. 


Rail Prosperity Needed 
Credit Men Ask Large Power for the 


Commerce Commission 


Special to The Christian Science Monito? 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The fail- 
roads as commercial conduits must 
be treated with a view to national wel- 
fare and not for the welfare of any 
particular section alone, according to 
a letter just sent to Congress: by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

The association believes that five 
ideals are involved in the treatment of 
this important problem: that no lim- 
itation shall be imposed by Congres- 
sional action upon the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
permit rates which are fair to the pub- 
lic, and, nearly as may be, yield in- 
come sufficient to attract. capital for 
adequate improvement and additions; 
that where federal and state authority 
conflict, the federal authority shall 
control; that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be held free from every 
type of political pressure in revision 
of rates; that adjustments of the 
Railway Labor Board to income re- 
quirements be in. conformity with the 
determination of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that there be 
established a ‘better understanding 
with the public of the relations of the 
railway systems to national prosper- 
ity, and the need of defending them 
from the attacks of particular in- 
terests. 


SENATE PASSES THE 
RAIL MILEAGE BILL 


WASHINGTON, District of Colunbia 
—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be directed to order rail- 
roads to issue mileage books, under a 
bill passed on Saturday by the Senate 
and sent to the House. The measure 
would leave to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to pre- 
scribe “fair and reasonable rates.” 

The measure, as passed,, was a sub- 
stitute offered by Albert B. Cummins 
(R.), Senator from Iowa, for the 
original bill, which provided for 6000- 
mile books at 2% cents per mile. The 
Senate adopted an amendment, pro- 
viding for books from 1000 to 5000 
miles, and struck out a clause to pro- 
vide mileage books for travel within 
a state. 


SPAIN RELEASES AMERICANS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Advices from American diplomatic 
officials in Spain received at the State 
Department on Saturday stated that 
all American members of the Spanish 


‘Foreign Lesion had been released 


| 


trom service with that organization 


and were awaiting transportation to 
the United States. It was said that 


the department would do everything { 


possible to assist those Americans in 
getting home, but officials acknowl- 
edged that the case presented a seri- 
ous problem in view of the rather lim- 
ited facilities for affording relief. 


PRESIDENT TO OPEN 
FARM CONFERENCE 


Mr. Harding Will Address Con- 
vention Which Is Alleged by 
Some to Have Been Convened 


as Offset to Farm Bloc Activity 


* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The National Agricultural Confer- 


ence will open in Washington today. 
President Harding has been accused 
by Democratic senators of playing 
politics by instituting the conference 
as a means of breaking the influence 
of the farm bloc in Congress. On 


the other hand, the President in his 
letter to Secretary Wallace asking him 
to call the representatives of agricul- 
tural interests to Washington, placed 
the necessity on the basis of finding a 
way out of the depression afflictin 
agriculture and especially in bringing 
together the farmer, the railroad man, 
the distributor and others concerned 
in getting food from the farm to the 
consumer. 

President Harding will address the 
delegates when they assemble today 
and is expected to strike the keynote 
of the Administration’s. policy in re- 
gard to agriculture, and indirectly at 
least to answer the © criticisms 
launched at him for seeking to gain 
a political advantage by taking the 
matter directly in hand through a con- 
ference of this sort, which- will seek 
to prove to the -people at large his 
deep interest in’ agriculture and to 
develop a program by which agricul- 
ture and industry may be joined for 
general prosperity. 


Recent Farm Victory 

If this was a coup planned by Mr. 
Harding he could not be blamed for 
testing the efficacy of it, since the irri- 
tation of members of Congress from 
non-agricultural districts at the ac- 


tivity of the farmers’ bloc has been 
increasing, and unless something was 
done to allay suspicion on both sides 
the Administration might soon have 
an embarrassing situation on its 
hands, with an _ election looming 
ahead. 7 

Only this last week .the farm bloc 
scored a victory in the passage of a 
bill by the Senate providing for an in- 
crease in the size of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the President having as- 
sured the men in charge of it that he 
would appoint a farmer as the addi- 
tiona] member, in direct. opposition to 
the view held by the Secretry of the 
Treasury that the board should be no 
larger and that there should be no 
more obligation to recognize a group 
by the appointment of,a farmer than 
of a mechanic. 

“The conference faces a gigantic 
task,” said a statement made public 
by Secretary Wallace yeseterday. “All 
phases of the present agricultural 
situation will come up for considera- 
tion, and it will be the duty of the 
conference to study their causes and 
make recommendations for their re- 
lief. Out of this, it is expected, will 
be brought forth a more definite 
national agricultural policy for the 
future that will prevent a repetition 
of the present misfortunes and lead 
to a more intelligent production to 
meet the needs of -_ nation as a 
whole. 


Conference Plans 


“Five days are provided for the 
conference to accomplish: the work 
intrusted to it, but the time may be 
extended if necessary. From the 
opening by President Harding at 10:30 
on Monday morning, until the adjourn- 
ment, the last of the week, the slogan 
of the delegates will be “Full speed 
ahead.” With the exception of the 
reception of the flelegates by the 
President and Mrs. Harding Monday 
night, the conference will work night 
and day, with practically no time for 
recreation or the usual sightseeing 
excursions. 

“The opering address by the Presi- 
dent will be followed by an address 
of welcome by Secretary Wallace out- 
lining the purpose of the conference. 
After a general survey of agricultural 
prices and the present situation by 
Sydney Anderson, chairman of the 
joint congressional” Committee on 
Agricultural Inquiry, committees will 
be appointed, and the business ses- 
sions will begin. 

“To lay the ground work for the 
deliberations of. the conference, the 
farming situation of the big agricul- 
tural regions of the country will be 
represented by a farmer for each of 
them.”’ 


BUENOS AIRES TO 
SUE LONDON BANKERS 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—(By 
The Associated Press)—The munici- 
pality of Buenos Aires has decided to 
take legal action in London against 
the British firm of Baring Bros. 
for the sum of £1,230,150, claimed to 
be the undelivered half of a loan con- 
tracted in January, 1914. The bankers 
contend, it is said, that the other half 
of the loan was to have been deliv- 
ered by a German syndicate, which 
after the outbreak of the war failed 
to deliver it. The bankers claim that 
the municipality must collect the dis- 
puted sum from. the German syndicate. 

The municipality, however, contends 
it contracted the loan solely from Bar- 
ing Bros., to which firm it has 
since paid interest regularly on the 
full amount of the loan. 


phere on December 9, 


COLLUSION IN RATE- 
MAKING CHARGED 


Senator LaFollette Declares Farm 
Bureau Chief Is “Lined Up” 
With Railroad and Industry 
to Influence Legislation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News ‘Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The possibility of friction in the 
solid phalanx of the agricultural 
forces in Washington which have car- 


ried all before them in the legislation 
of the past 12 months loomed up last 
night when Robert M. LaFollette (R.), 
Senator from ‘“/7isconsin, made*public 
a letter charging that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation had entered 
into an agreement with the railroads 
and the marufacturers to modify the 
legislative program ofethe farm bloc 
in Congress. 

In a letter addressed to J. R. How- 
ard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Senator LaFollette 
cites the minutes of an alleged secret 
meeting which he charges was held 
in which the 
representatives of the fedegation, in- 
cluding Mr. Howard, had participated 
and as a result of which an agreement 
was reached to modify the legisiation 
proposed in Congress to repeal the 
guaranty section of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act and to restore the power of 
the state commissions &ver intrastate 
rates and car service. 

- When Senator LaFollette originally 
intimated on the floor of the United 
States Senate that a secret conference 
had been held, Mr. Howard ‘sent: an 
open letter refuting the charge and 
declaring that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation had in no way 
compromised on its program of legis- 
lation for farm relief. 


Secret Conference in December 


In his answer, Mr. LaFoHette pro- 
duced minutes of the meeting to show 
that not a single word appeared in 
the press about it until nine or 10 
days after it was held and that the 
conference left it to the counsel of 
the Association of Manufacturers as 
to whether or not a statement should 
be made to_the press. The Wisconsin 
Senator states that no statement was 
ever made. 

According to-the charges made by 
the Senator, the American Farm Bu- 
reau and the National Grange were 


represented in the conference of De- 


cember 9, along with the special com- 


mittee of railroad executives, headed, 


by W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and a spe- 
cial committee representing the man- 
ufacturers. 

The two issues before the confer- 
ence were the bill in Congress provid-/; 
ing for the repeal of the guaranty 
section of the Esch-Cummins Act and 
the Capper bill, restoring to the state 
commissions their power over the 
regulation of state railroad matters. 

Senator LaFollette- cites the min- 
utes’ of the -conference to show that 
the Farm Bureau Federation heads 
agreed not to interfere with the guar- 
anty section of the act except as to 


} remove a proviso which was dite to 


expire by its own limitation on March 
1, 1922, that is, the clause fixing the 
rate at 5% per cent for two years, 
after March 1, 1920. 


Guaranty Section to Sfand ¢ 


In other words the Senator said Mr, 
Howard agreed to let the guaranty 
section consisting of 222 lines stand 
except for ‘seven lines which would 
automatically drop. He then pointed 
to the resolution adopted by the fed- 
eration at its annual convention in 
Atlanta, on November 23, when the 
repeal of Section 15A in its entirety 
was advocated. This resolution said¢ 

“We denounce the principle of 
guaranteeing income upon fixéd va!u- 
ation to the railroads of the United 
States and ask the repeal of Section 
15A of the Esch-Cummins law.” 

On the question of restoring the 
power of state commissioners, the 
federation adopted at the same time 
this resdlution: 

“We urge that Congress restore full 
rights of railroad commissioners as 
existed before the war.” 

This is what the Capper bill seeks 
to do. Senator LaFollette declared 
that the federation agreed with the 
railroad executives not to interfere 
with the powers given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the in- 
terpretation of the Transportation Act 
over the regulation of car service in 
the states and the regulation of state 
rights and agreed to serve on a com- 
mittee with the representatives of the 
roads and the: manufacturers to re- 
draft the Capper bill. If the federa- 
tion, Mr. LaFollette stated, is willing 
to perpetuate the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
two instances cited there is nothing 
left for the state commissions. 


PHILIPPINE BOND 
ISSUE “URGENT” 


MANILA, Philippine Islands—In a 
message to the Legislature on Thurs- 
day, Governor-General Wood declared 
a crisis had arisen which had to be 
met from the. general funds of the 
government in assisting the Philip- 
pine National Bank to keep open its 
Yoors until certain emergency loans 
are liquidated. The message says: 

“It is deemed advisable for the 
present at least that collections of 
all government revenues be deposited 
in the insular Treasury instead of in 


the Philippine National Bank and that | 


the bank shall not issue further 
emergency or other circulation notes. 
The urgency is great, not to protect 
government interests in the bank but 
to meet current expenses of govern- 
ment which are not being covered 
by incoming revenues. For this pur- 
pose,‘I recommend the passage of a 
bill providing for the issue of $5,000,- 


000 of Philippine Government bonds.” | 


Both houses of the Legislature 
passed the proposed bill providing 
for a $5,000,000 bond issue, but it must 
go to conference before final passage. 
It is expected the bond issue will re- 
lieve the crisis. 


RAIL EXECUTIVES MEET 
TO DISCUSS POLICIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Committees to 
represent both sides in railroad waze 
controversies on the eastern, southern 
and western districts, similar to those 
in operation during the war, were 
recommended by a meeting of 100 rail- 


road executives held here on Saturday 
night. 

According to T.. DeWitt Cuyler. 
chairman of the meeting, the opinion 
expressed in the resolution does not 
mean the railroads will abandon their 
policies to urge reductions in wages 
and working rules and _ conditions 
affecting costs. 

The purpose of the meeting was 
Stated to be that of working out 
methods for negotiations with the 
four-train service brotherhoods’ on 
rules and working conditions in the 
varlous regions. They seek, it was 
-Said, to eliminate friction and enable 
both sides, if necessary, to disagree 
;amicably and pass their differences 
on to the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. This movement, is said to be 
the result of conferences held with 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in Washington, last week. 

Some of the railroad leaders present 
were J. L. Lancaster, receiver for the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad; H. E. By- 
rum, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul: Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania Lines; 
C. H. Markham, president’ of the II- 
linois Central; J. E. Gorman, presi- 
dent of the Rock Island; Charles Don- 
nelly, president of the Northern 
Pacific, and W. H. Finley, president of 
the vamego & binebvssd arse. : 


SENATE. VOTES FOR 
_ARCHIVES BUILDING © 


Special te The Chetetion Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—By approving an appropriation of 
$500,000 for a site for an-archives 
building. in Washington,, the Senate 
has.taken the first step to afford a 
safe repository for the invaluable rec- 
ords of the government. 

Action by the Senate was ‘taken 
after a plea made by Reed Smoot (R.), 
Senator from Utah, chairman of the 
Public Buildings Committee, who said 
| the cost of renting quarters where the 
records are now being stored in base- 
ments. and lofts would be greater than 
the cost of the building. 


“T do not ask an elaborate building, 


| made of marble, covered with statues 


(and with all the pillars of ancient 
Greece and Rome reproduced,” said 
Senator Smoot. “I would like to see 
a large structure, fireproof and sub- 
stantial, that will serve the purposes 
of the government for the next 100 
years.” 

- In reporting the Treasury Depart- 
ment supply bill to the Senate, the 
item for the archives building site was - 
omitted. It is understood that the 
House will agree to restore it. 


CASE OF ETHICS FOR 
REAL ESTATE BOARD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Better 
understanding of the functions, duties 
and obligations of real estate brokers, 
which will be helpful to thé public as 
well as the brokers, is the object of a 
code of ethics which has been for- 
mally adopted by the frokers’ board 
of the Boston Real Estate Exchange. 
The code sets forth the relations 
which should exist between real estate 
brokers and their clients and cus- 
tomers as well as between brokers 
themselves. It gives a ‘concise state- 
ment of the quality of service which 
the public has the right to expect 
from reputable brokers. It also points 
out the way in which brokers should 
work with each other when such co- 
operation will accomplish the results 
desired by those who deal with them. 
Employment, authority and responsi- 
bility are the points emphasized in 
part one: while cooperation, fairness 
and service are emphasized in part 
two. 
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SCHOOL “TEXTBOOKS CRITICIZED 
Special to The Christian Science Monijor 

RALEIGH. North Carolina -- The 
state textbook commission finds that 
the majority of the books used in the 
grammar grades of the public schools 
are unsatisfactory and so reports to 
the state board of education, which 
will consider the commission’s rec- 
‘ommendations during February. The 
commission’s powers are only recom- 
| mendatory. The absence from the 
‘list of books recommended of Muzzey’s 
/history, a textbook which has drawn 
'fire from aenumber of sources within 
ithe State. and which is now in use 
in 53 of the 100 counties, is not sig- 
nificant. inasmuch as the textbook 
commission is not called upon to pass 
on high school histories. 
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| céases to be felt. 
bered, 
and low water wil] continually change 
as the ship keeps on her course. 
will be found that the inshore stream 
3 turns before the stream on the offing, 
 - | at’ places as 
earlier; so that by keeping inshore 
| toward low water the ship can catch 
an inshore flood 
before 
out, an 
tide rises the navigator will keep his 
tide for two hours after the inshore 
stream has begun to set back. This, 
however, has its dangers with-a sail- 
ing ship, for if the wind should fall off 
when the tide begins to run out the 
ship will be carried back on the ebb 
without .. possibiiity of anchoring. 


It fiust be remem- 
however, that the times of high 


It 


much as two hours 


stream two hours 
he main stream turns further 
by edging further out as the 


At the western entrance to Dover 


Strait, on a line between Beachy Head 
and the River Somme, the true Chan- 


E nel tide ceases and the influence of 


WA . | | 
4 the hostile elitinkis 
cad gc the hair-poised snow- 
a ae slide shivers— 
a and through the big fat 
De 
ae. 


Piisréhes that the virgin Ore- - 
bed stains ; 

se li I heard the mile-wide mut-_ 

_ terings of unimagined rivers 

ana beyond the nameless timber 


_ saw illimitable plains! 
: ~ —Rudyard Kipling. . 


‘ida | Streams of the — 
tidal streams’ ‘of the English 
ne are some of the most com- 
od in the world, and to a seaman 

3 from. a tideless water such as 
terranean must be most ex- 
g. He has, to face the fact 
oh e has set his course his 
‘bomne out of it in a direc- 


oe st speed, which he can 
} cogs ° om er, the direction 
nett of the tidal stream may 
ired times as he proceeds 
and inshore 

y, and the 

fer re #trom the English 


' Every bight and 
Gedtat streams of their 
aoe ‘Isle of Wight there 
bl ible thd , where the flood runs 
nstei ot ¢ at certain times ; 
en in mid-Channel there are two 
& a “Of tidal flow—one 
ie and the Casquets, 
el stream begins, 
nsf tings, where the North 
wm be ins: The"meeting places 
» tide ‘not fixed, © some tha! 

i ~ forward ‘over lon 
a i must, of course, be re- 
‘at these s change 
in the 24 hours, ani that 
n ot marge at the same time 
Sg pnel is, of course, 
surveyed for strength, 
ir Ckanges of the tidal 
ines of tide change are 

et ; and the direc- 
We | ish at diffe states 
) te ertained. But 
the Nowance must be made for 
er between spring and neap 
ur “of tidal streams may be 
’d more concretely if we sup- | 
ourselves to be navigating a 
nip— about the size of the 
v —from an American port to 
A) l , tk \Atlantic O®tean there 
lal stream, although there are 
ts due to other causes. Before 
il is made at the entrance to the 
f im annel, however, the influ- 
“tidal stream will be felt. 
R.Bere is constantly chang- 
tion, making a complete 
@ compass during the 12%- 
| convenience Channel 
e always referred to the state 
at Dover. When it is high 
: Dover the stream at the 
0 the Channel, south of the 
is running west. It then 
rough north to east at the 

er at Dover. As the 

Dover the stream is 

ough south to west. } 

the. Lands End the ship 
nce a mixed tide, partly 

a by. ne ‘true Channel stream 
f up and partly by thé circular 

m in the offing just described. 
veeyes tide begins between 
‘Start the Casquets, and the 
e Se ond reckon on being car- 
while. oy og eg rising 
‘westward on the ebb at 

yout the Gulf of §s 

8 nd the Baie de la Seine, we wil 
oery the ship calls at South- 

he narrow waters of the 
will find a very strong 
tream, Ww mear Yarmouth runs 
‘about four miles an hour. Here is 
iso a of t tide, due fn the fact that 
he Channeb ood tide runs 

p Spitt Portsmouth and ebbs 
n the ‘Solent: to the Needles. This 
two high waters within half 
of each other. The times of 
and the set of the streams 

sf bly from place to place 

m one side of the Solent to 
x en light wind a small 
ship has little chance here 
st the tide. Coming up to South- 
on she must anchor to let the ebb 


* ealting. at Southampton, the 


the North Sea tide is felt. 
spoken 
Stream” runs through the Strait be- 
tween the North Sea and the Channel 
streams. 
is to make Fairlight, near Hastings, | 
about high water. 
tide changes here, and that, arrivi 
here on the top of the Channel flood 
he will catch the first of the North Sea 
‘ebb and be carried en eastward to 
Dover. 


and out came the skater. 
moment he stood on tiptoe, a slim 
figure in black tights, poised as if to 
acknowledge the welcoming applause. 
Then off he sprang into ever quicken- | 
ing circles. 
made with many vigorous strokes to 
give him needed momentum. With a 
jump, a leap, a swerve and another 
jump, he plunged in among the can- 
dles. 
tween his feet. 
could draw a second breath he was 
out again, circling the oval with a 
giant’s 
trated on short spurts backwards and 
forwards, now on an outer edge of 
his skate, now on an inner. 
he cut an intricate p&tern. One could 
not see, yet one imagined the lace- 
work of the elaborate rose, dear to the 
hearts of fancy skaters, growing be- 
neath the flying steel. 
again he 


What is 


of as the “Intermediate 


‘The longshore sailor’s rule 


He says that the 


As a matter of fact the actual meet- 


ing and separation of the two streams 
is not nearly so simple 
After high water at Dover, when the 
tide begins to fall, the line of sepa- 
ration of the two streams is off 
Beachy Head, but as the ebb goes on 
the dividing line creeps further and 
further east, until -by low water at 
Dover it is off the North Foreland. 
The North Sea and Channel streams 
then cease running, but the interme- 
diate stream in the Strait, continues 
to run westward. 
at the heginning of the flood, both 
North Sea and Channel streams are 
set toward Dover and the North Sga 
stream then runs with the interm 
ate stream westward, meeting 
Channel stream at Beachy Head. The’ 
meeting place changes (like the line 
of separatidn) eastward, till at high 
water at Dover it is off the North. 
Foreland. 


an affair. 


After low water, 


nH 
the | 


The result of all thieas complications 


is that high and low Water do not 
correspond with the change in the 
direction of*the stream on tilis coast. 
The sailor’s rule is: 
before high water till four hours after, | 
the tide runs eastward at Dover.” 
the ship catches the young ebb off 
Fairlight and is carried east with it 
she will have ‘only four 
tide, unless she is making between | 
eight. and nine knots. 
east shé gets the later she can carry 
the. eastward stream. 


“From two hours 


knots fair 


A emall sailing ship cannot do this. 


With a fair wind she can run on oVer 
a foul tide, but with a light or head 
wind she must anchor. 
Strait the stream runs strongly, as 
‘would be expected through a narrow 
and shallow channel. 
South Foreland the ship enters the 
Downs, , 
Goodwin sands, and passing’ the Gull 
lightship heads northeast through the 
Gull stream arid rounds the Longnose 
buoy off the North Foreland. At the 
North ‘Foreland the ship passes out 
of the region of the intermediate 
stream and enters the North Sea area. 
If she rounds 
hours after hi 
will find the ebb pouritig out of -the 
Thames against her, and will have 
hard work to run over it. 
up the river will not make until four 
hours before high water at Dover, but 
in running up the river a ship is con- 
tinually gaining a little because high 
water is later further up. It is already 
half-ebb in the estuary when it is high 
water at London Bridge. 
course, applies to all tidal rivers. 


Through the 


Rounding the 


between the -coast and the. 


ngnose about three 
h water at Dover she 


The flood 


This, of 


CANDLELIGHT 
SKATING 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The great incandescent lights, high 


among the steel] girders of the Arena 
roof, went out one by one. 
dles shone in the center of the ice like 
a fallen constellation on a moonless 
night. 
the thousands of spectators, only to 
be broken by the sound of charging 
cavalry, drums, bugles and musketry 
fire which burst from the band. 


The can- 


Slowly quiet filtered through 


A hitherto unnoticed door opened 
For one 


Small circles they were, 


'The constellation twinkled be- 


Before‘ the audience 


But soon he concen- 


stride. 


This time 


So again and 


found his way over and 


If | 


The further | 


through the rows of candles. 

Then a spotlight cast a flood of 
radiance on the open ice, and he ap- 
peared in the midst of it, spinning 
round and round on one toe. Both 
feet were well together at the start 
when he was standing upright, but 
one leg shot straight out before him 
as he spun lower and lower until he 
was «@hirling around with his body 
scarcely three tnches above the ice. 
At last, with even greater speed, he 
unwound—much like a black pinwheel 


|set on end. He stopped himself with 
a ees abruptly as a boy stops a 


it up: ‘While the first 

upon him, he stood on 

again end then quickly disap- 

ar The electric lights blinked on, 
e@ candles grew pale like stars at 


KNIGHTS OF THE 
THEATER. 


neces wae for The Christian Science Monitor 
’ Theatrical England is busy discus- 
sing the two new theattical knights. 
The New Year’s Honors List is just 
out and the’ namés of the two actors 
chosen ‘for knighthood prove to be 
those of Gerald du Maurier and 
Charles Hawtrey. 
Charies Hawtrey is 


ae 


closely con- 


played .at first under the assumed 
name of Bankes, making his début in 
“The Colonel,” that skit on the #s- 
thetic fad by F. C.*Burnand which is 
now forgotten in the enduring fame 
of W. S. Gilbert’s opera “Patience,” 
which took for its theme the same 
satiric intention. Hawtrey also played 
in Anstey’s “Vice Versa” and adapted 
“The Private Secretary,” that most 
successful of farces, from the Gefman, 
himself playing the part of Douglas 
Cattermole. His career has included 
too many parts for mention, but those 
who only know him as the imperturb- 
able Liar of French farcical comedy 


9 


Kiss for Cinderella” or in that fan- 
tastically beautiful p’'ay, “Dear Bru- 
tus”? Moreover, it was Gerald du 
Maurier who tried to warn English- 
men of the danger of war by produc- 
ing “An Englishman’s Home,” a play 
written for that purpose by his brother, 
Major du Maurier, and it is he who, 
as president of the Actors’ Orphanage 
has, by his able administration, won 
the regard of the whole profession. 


CROOKED PEARL 


nected with the historic school of | 
Eton of which his father was a master. | 
He went on the stage young and 


STREET 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


How often you hear strangers say: 
“Oh, you couldn’t get lost in New York 
City; the streets all run north or south 
or east and west.” However, we 
know they could get lost on Pearl 
Street, for ‘tis the crookedest street 
in town, 

The most winding way in Damascus 
is called “The Strait,” and, by the 
same queer rule, Pearl Street ought 
to have that name, for it was a cow 
path at the start, and never has lost 
the windings which those gentle 
creatures made, as they nibbled to the 
right and the left in their journeyings 
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may be surprised and interested to hear 
of his remarkably finished and finely 


judged interpretations of parts in 
plays of a more literary merit. ‘His 
Sir Charles Worgan in Arnold Ben- 
Rett’s “What the Public Wants” is an 
instance in point, while no one who 
saw it will ever forget his beautiful 
interpretation of Lord Algy from R. 
C. Carton’s sympathetic comedy,‘Lord 
and Lady Algy,” or his Lord Goring in 
Oscar Wilde’s “An Ideal Husband.” 
Perhaps his biggest success with the 
English public was made in that orig- 
inal and charming comedy, “A Mes- 
sage from Mars.” 

Yet, despite the fact that he is per- 
haps the neatest, most charming and 
in many ways the most subtle actor 
on our stage, there are many who are 
surprised at the choice of. Charles 
Hawtrey for knighthood, and some— 
and these are not the least of his ad- 
mirers—who are even more surprised 
at his acceptance of the title! His 
stage work has not been of the type 
that we associate with a governmen- 
tal recognition, as it has been some- 
what light in kind for dignity. If 
‘knighthood means anything, it should 
mean that some signal service has 
been rendered to the world by the pro- 
posed recipient of knighthood, and it 
is not the custom of the English to 
Jook on the lighter side of the theater 
as a national asset. Perhaps the war 
has slightly changed the current sense 
of values, and it was realized more 
clearly now than before that even 
amusement that has no purpose be- 
yond that of amusing has its use and 
in times of- national trouble may do a 
work of réal merit. From this point 
of view Charles Hawtrey may well 
claim honor, if knighthood is an honor. 
When it was first conferred on Henry 
Irving, the first actor to receive the 
recognition, the whole stage felt it 
an honor and great was the rejoicing. 
| But nowadays the news of fresh titles 
is received almost with indifference. 

Gerald du Maurier, son of that great 
black and white artist, George du 
Maurier, and copartner with Frank 
Curzon in one of our most prosperous 
managements, is by one and all deemed 
the right man for the title. Bducated 
at Harrow, he made his first appear- 
ance at the Garrick in “An Old Jew” 
under the management of Sir Jobn 
Hare) Gaining his earlier experience 
with Hare, Forbes Robertson and Her- 
bert Tree, he soon began to attract 
the attention of the public because 
of his quiet, easy manner on the stage, 
so essentially English. ‘He played 
both Mr. Dar'ing and Captain Hook 
in the original production of J. M. 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” when Miss Nina 
Boucieault gave her never-to-be-for- 
gotten performance of the bey who 
wouldn't grow up and, having at- 
tracted the author’s favorable notice, 
du Maurier then played Pantaloon 
in the playlet of that name and _ fol- 
lowed it in 1908 with two perform- 
ances in two other Barrie plays, both 
of which had a great success. These 
plays were, “What Every Woman 
Knows,” in which he was the orig- 
inal John Shand and “The Admirable 
Crichton,” in which he played with 
great humor as the inimitably lazy 
B¥nest Woolley, Great as has been 
his success in almost every part he 
has since undertaken, it is essential'y 
in Barrie_plays that Gerald du Mau- 
rier has de his most permanent 


mark. Who will forget him in “A 


Drawn for 'The Christian Science Monitor 


On the opposite corner was Fraunces’ Tavern 


to and fro along the shore, and among 
the trees and grasses. 

It was one of the first streets that 
the Dutch burghers laid out in New 
York. It is.now one of the narrowest, 
darkest, and busiest of all in the city, 
differing greatly from its amitta} rural 
simplicity. 

In' 1752 this winding path was made 
into a public road; and 20 years later, 
it was carefully surveyéd, and Pearl 
Street established. Lots were sold at 
$50 each. In 1759 the new street was 
paved with cobblestones, with the gut- 
ter in the center, and no sidewalks. 

On the north side of Pearl, between 
Broad and William, was the Waal. or 
Sheet Pile Street, built to protect City 
Hall, on the corner of Pearl and Coen- 
ties Slip, from the washing tides. 

he horse-mill, at what is now the 
corner of South William and Pearl 
Street, was one of the earliest build- 
ings. . Here the first church organized 
in the city held services. In 1633, a 
simple wooden structure was built on 
Pearl Street, the first church building 
on ManHattan Island, not particu'arly 
ornate in its architecture. Nine years 
after it was converted into a ware- 
house and a new building erected. 

Just. beyond the church, Stephen 
van Cortland, who married Gertrude 
Schuyler, built her a fine house on the 
corner of Pearl and Broad Streets. 
On the opposite corner was Fraunces’ 
Tavern. It was in this inn that Wash- 
ington made his farewell speech to his 
officers—December 4, 1783. 

Just beyond the tavern was the 
“Fly Market,” whither Indians in 
| Canoes and country people in wagons, 
boats or on horseback, came to ex- 
change goods and food supplies. The 
market probably received its name 
from “Vly,” an abbreviation of valley. 

Pearl Street, from the city gate to 
the ferry, was, for a long time, known 
as “Smith’s Valley,” being named for 
the blacksmith on. the. e¢ er of 
Maiden Lane, who had a good sod bieiAtes 
because of the number of people that 
passed his place, coming froni Long 
Island. James Beekman’s importing 
house for European and Indian goods 
was on Pearl Street. 

In 1695, the de Peysters built. op- 
posite Cedar Street, on Pearl, a hand- 
some three-story house. Here Gov- 
ernor Clinton lived, and here, also, 
Washington later made his head- 
quarters. 

Where Franklin Square now is, 
Pearl Street then opened into a tri- 
angle. Here stood the famous Walton 
House. 

This strange, winding street, for 
many years the “Fifth Avenue” of 
New York, is now shut in by huge 
warehouses and office buildings. 

A large building in Franklin Square 


for many years. Opposite it is a 
bridge pillar, which bears the tablet 


cial residence. Near the bridge, Pear! 


at right angles. From there to the 
point in Broadway, where the broad, 
crooked street. ends, the thoroughfare 
is lined with warehouses and terne- 
ments. 

The -whole street, darkened by the 
elevated structure and the huge build- 
ings on either side, seems very far 
removed from the fashionable Sunday 
promenade and residence street of 


Revolutionary times. 
, | 


IN THE FOREST 
OF CAMBODIA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

In the center of Angkor-Thom, the 
great lost cify of Cambodia built by 
the Brahmins in the ninth century, the 
Khmers built. an immense shrine in 
honor of their great god Siva. Ang- 
kor-Thom at the present day lies de- 
| serted and almost submerged by trop- 
|ical vegetation. 

The temple is reached by terraces, 
| guarded by stone lions and Nagas, the 
temple of the Bayon rising above a 
dense vegetation that shivers in the 
cool breeze of dawn. The lions, their 
heads raised high, their tails resting 
on their backs, with open jaws armed 
with long teeth, half squat on their 
hind legs. The Nagas, whose bodies 
form the handrails of balustrades, 
struggle silently with Garudas, fan- 
tastic creatures with vultures’ heads, 
human arms and bodies, tigers’ legs 
and long wings. Mounting steps you 
reach encircling, ruined galleries; see 
columns, entirely broken or leaning 
in all directions, walls covered with 
thousands of figures in half-relief: 
men, beasts, objects of all sorts is- 
suing from the stones heaped every- 
where. Gates open, leading to dark 
passages, to long avenues, ending in 
a spot of dazzling light... . Seeing all 
these cloisters, these rooms, a desire 
to enter into the labyrinth of the tem- 


meet some Minotaur in the cavern- 
like halls. Not having Ariadne’s 
thread to lead you, you soon lose your 
way in the extraordinary structure. 
The more you see, the more you want 
to see; ever advancing, you do not 
wish to turn back. You walk end- 
lessly; the dark palace of Siva con- 
tinually lengthens as you go forward 
and seems resolved to keep you within 
its walls... . There is a confusion of 
dark closets, of dens and cells, of a 
jumble of inclosures and _ recesses. 
You almost expect to-meet in some of 
those shadowy retreats high priests in 
dark robes, trying to solve the prob- 
lems of thé four Vedas. 


A Maze of Cloisters 


It is only after a long research that 
you begin to understand the plan of 
Bayon. It consists of three stories, 
or rather of three enormous tiers, one 
above the other, diminishing in size 
as they increase in height. On the 
huge bases, the two lower of which 
are almost square, while the third is 
cruciform; a maze of cloisters, halls 
and chapels has been erectéd, leaving 
spaces for interior courts and gate- 
| ways. 

Above each door, on every pilaster, 
on the frames of each window and 
pediment, in all nooks and corners a 
stone vegetation rises in volutes, in a 
confused mass of leaves and tendrils, 
forming small niches, jn which tiny 
horsemen caracole, tiny foxes walk 
restlessly and dwarfs ryn before tiny 
tigers . all these diminutive fig- 
ures give life to the carved plants 
and animation to the stone. 

On the high wall of cloisters, long 
bas-reliefs unfold tales of war and 
peace: armies march to the sound of 
horns and tom-toms, chiefs roll along 
in chariots, and cavalry men shake 
their spears; a little further they meet 
their foes and battles ensue ... then 
your eyes rest on palaces in which 
kings and princes partake of luxurious 
feasts; dancers and jugglers amuse 
the nobles, whom you see next watch- 
ing the feats of duelists. In other 
galleries you find designs inspired by 
Hindu legends, and gods with many 
arms and heads, riding on their em- 
blematic mounts: Siva on a bull, 
Brahma on a goose, Vishnu on Garuda 
and Indra on a three-headed elephant. 
Then domestic scenes give a glimpse 
of the common life-of that ancient 
people: markets, villages, women 
fetching water or cooking food, pro- 
cessigns of bullock-carts and natives, 
pigs and oxen, cats and dogs, chickens 
and pigeons ... all filled with life, and 
caught by the sculptor’s chisel in 
natural and unaffected poses. 


Fifty- wo Towers 

But the striking decoration of the 
Bayon is in its 52 towers, raised 
above gates, at the crossing points of 
galleries, forming domes, covering 
chapels and cellars, the whole orna- 
mented by the four colossal heads of 
Siva, looking toward the four cardinal 
points of the compass. 

The temple’s  holy-of- holies, in 
which a gold Linga was probably 
placed, was found under the greatest 
of the towers, seen for miles when 
the jungle had not yet destroyed 
streets and ,houses. 

Suddenly you find yourself im 3s 
great square, where the games and 
amusements took place in the pres- 
ence of the King, sitting on a terrace, } 
surrounded by the nobility. of ‘his 
court. This terrace, more than 380 
yards long, is reached by five monu- 
mental flights of steps. The central 
one has its outer facing decorated 


arms’ length the weight of the 
‘cornice. 

The monsters seem to struggle in | 
an endeavor to escape from the | 
clinging stone; they grimace, angered | 
by the resistance they meet; but 


already the result seems almost | 


ple seizes you, even if you were to;... 


with gigantic Garudas, supporting at | 


tended wings. Alternately they have 
been given heads of tigers or vultures 
to prevent monotony, and one in every 
two stands on the necks of three 
Nagas. Where this decoration ends, 
two small stairs separate it from a 
long bas-relief. A number of ele- 
phants, almost life-size, walk placidly 
through the jungle, ridden by ma- 
houts and princes, passing in front of 
a screen of trees, the branches of 
which are covered with birds, squir- 
rels and monkeys. This scene stretch- 
ing for about 300 yards is a marvel of 
accurate — and vigorous execu- 
| tion. 


The terrace, used as a tribune in 
times of popular rejoicings, was also 
the main entrance to the imperial 
palace; 
are two smal] courts, separating it 
from a gateway, a piece of Khmer 
architecture, marvelous in purity of 
styJe. The royal habitations, treas- 
uries and state rooms covered a rec- 
tangular space, more* than 700 yards 
in length, and 300 in breadth, inclosed 
within high walls; but all these struc- 
tures probably made of wood have 
vanished; there survives only a pyra- 
midal temple built in laterite and 
sandstone, about which many legends 
are told. 


The Great Square 


The great square of Angkor-Thom 
reminds one of the Roman Forum, as 
most of the principal buildings sur- 
round it. Facing the palace are 12 
small towers reflected in the water 
of rectangular.pools, and near them, 
two structures of unusual shape have 
kept their secret through the ages 
ambassadors’ palaces, warehouses 
or theaters? No one will ever be able 
to say which. 

‘The largest building of the town 
after the Bayon is the Baphnon, an- 
other temple built in tiers and framed 
by galleries, which once ended in a 
towering dome, now only a memory. 
Its chief interest lies in a decoration, 
which shows once more the originality, 
power ‘and ability of the Cambodian 
sculptors. Everywhere on the walls 
an abundant fauna plays or rests. All 
the beasts of the forests are there: 
elephants, buffaloes, panthers, stags, 


monkeys gnd squirrels, peacocks and | 


pelicans, frogs and lizards in life-like 
perfection. Unfortunately, this temple 
‘has been sadly damaged, as much by 
man as by time and vegetation. Many 
of its stones were gathered together 
to form the rough shape of a mon- 
strous, sleeping Buddha; no doubt the 
work of Priests who tried to honor 
their prophet by this deplorable piece 
of work. Luckily for Sakys-Muni, this 
effigy, which remains as a proof of his 
later followers’ bad taste, is: not the 
only one in Anghor-Thom; in a forest 
clearing sits a Buddha, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the surroundings; the 
colossal statue is very impressive, lost 
in the maze of trunks and branches, 
with its expression of inner happi- 
ness and repose. 

Everywhere, small temples and 
monuments, chapels, cellars and ter- 
races with romantic names, Prah- 
Palilay, Prah-Pithu, Prasat-Suor- 
Preat, are strewn within the walls of 
the capital, now only inhabited by a 
few native families, living in huts 
raised on piles and reached by short 
ladders of bamboo. Ten or 12 of these 
dwellings are scattered round a pool, 
in which buffaloes cover their skin 
with slime; black pigs grunt, searching 
‘far food; cats lie curled up in the sun; 
dogs with sharp ears, looking like 
small wolves, roam everywhere. Two 
light carts, drawn by oxen, issue, 
creaking, from a narrow road, cut with 
the axe. The beasts tread heavily, 
stepping from side to side, their knees 
almost knocking one against the other, 
with heads lowered and. two long fila- 
ments hanging from their nostrils to 
their dewlaps. A native sits in the cart, 
driving the animals, and a woman, with 
empty baskets on her knees. A horse- 
man follows, riding witlfout a saddle 
or stirrups, looking much like a cen- 
taur; long mane and tail streaming in 
the wind. 

The little caravan stops; chickens, 
Jed by a proud, long-legged, but scant- 


ground. Young men bring back wood 
for the fires, maidens carry babies on 
their haunches, a woman pounds rice, 
children play, and the old temples, 
with their towers rising above the 
trees, recall the ancient beauty of 
Angkor the great. 


*pehind the central entrance, 


| LETTERS 


: Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himse!f or this newspaper responsibis 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the’ -iters. 


Exterminating the Sparrow 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: -4 
It is with profound regret that I[ 

notice, in the current bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Soviety, an 
advertisement for a sparvow trap. In 

spite of the fact that the wnuole aim 

and purpose of this society “the 
protection of birds,” it is apparently 
seeking, through the advertising in its 
monthly bulletin. to bring ab@ut the 
wholesale a oi one kind of 
bird, which, in spite of all tie preju-, 
dice aroused against h:m. las en- 
deared himself to real bird lovers 
everywhere. 

| “Every true bird lover will see 
necessity of ridding his plirce of 
English sparrows. Unless vou do 
something you will find that they spoil 
all your pleasure. . We have tried 
out this trap for two years, and have 
caught so many sparrows that we are 


is 


the 


ily feathered cock, find grains on th¢| 


tired keeping account. We have caught 
ever so many in traps that were not 
| set or baited. It happens in this way: 
[in the yard and under a shed where we 
have them stored, one may get in by 
accident in the morning; he chirps and 
attracts others, so that by night we, 
have taken 32 from traps. In the im- 
mediate. neighborhood we have them 
well cleared off.” ‘ 
So runs the fuller account of the 
trap which may be secured on appli- 
cation to the address given in the 
Audubon Society’s bulletin. Well, some 
years ago a tremendous raid on the 
sparrow was made in Hungary, and 
the bird was almost exterminated. 
‘What was the result? Within five 
years, the country was so infested with 
insects that a tremendous cry was 
raised for the reintroduction of the 
sparrow. There are many other such 
cases. All this is, however, beside the 
point. Not a tithe of the hard things 
i that have been said from time to time 
about the “little fellow in gray and 
brown” are true, but even if they 
were all true, any advocacy of his 
destruction as coming from a society 
like the Audubon Society would surely 
be entirely anomalous. 
(Signed) HuGcyH A. —egpmanss KENNEDY. 
Boston, January, 1922 
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The Cow on i Roof 


In Devon and Cornwall the inhab- 
itants of little villages which lie close 
together and are always in friendly 
rivalry, delight to sharpen their wits 
at- each other’s expense by inventing 
absurd stories, which satirize some 
peculiarity that every one can recog- 
nize under the garb of buffoonery. One 
such story is told of the cow that 
grazed on the roof of a church. 

Grass having grown on the flat roof 
of the tower, a meeting was held to 
consider what steps should be taken 
to remove it, so the story goes, and 
those assembled in council were re- 
minded that the cattle that were al- 
lowed to stray in the short street and 
stone-paved lanes kept down all su- 
perfluous vegetation, so that it “stands 
to reason” that a cow would be the 
most effective destroyer of the grass 
on the roof. Another variant of the 
story is that a village in a wild part 
of the moor in Cornwall was so devoid 
of pasture that when some tufts of 
grass appeared on the roof of the 
church there was much competition 
for the site as grazing ground. 

When the fire blazes with turf and 
furze in winter and the farmhands 
gather round, it is only necessary for 
some one to ask, “Who put the cow to 
graze on the roof?’ for the whole party 
to rock with laughter. 

As modern literature filters into 
these remote villagers some idea of a 
world unlike their own is borne in 
|} upon the readers, and an account in a 
recent journal of the villages on the 
Nile where sheep live on the roofs 
of houses comes as a surprise. Just 
as the sheep and goats live in the base- 
ment of the chalets of Switzerland so 
the Egyptian sheep and goats are con- 
signed to the roof, and from there find 
their way up and down the rickety 
| wooden stairs when they zo to pas- 
ture. 
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was occupied by Harper & Brothers :: 


marking the site of Washington’s offi- a 


Street makes another sharp turn, and : 
after a few blocks turns again—almost | | 


certain and, as they lean forward, || 


you expect them at any moment | 
to escape and fiy away with ex-. 
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den tof New England 
0% lies to Demand 
¢ Should Accept 


Christian Science Monitor 

_ Masgachusetts — “The 
ra fession are today asking 
: me freedom r to do as they 
esta to any kind of 

rt ”" said John Sturgis 
‘yice-president of the New 
i-Vivisection Society, on 
ihe Boston Public Library 
© Ernest Harold Baynes’ de- 
, the public should accept 
of the members of the 

on on this question. 

p Xhis challenge of Mr. 

Mr. Codman, “and I 

y we should accept the 
, without sifting 
ourselves. Why should 

reason and undertake 

{ ioral question of this 
e ands of any group? If 
Vivisectionists are what Mr. 
ys they are, we shall cer- 
\. the question to them, 
_ think that Anti-Vivisec- 
ask you to do so. What 

i ts do is too look into the 
“y ‘ reach a conclusion for 


10 Decide Issue 
t only because they repre- 
group in the community 
leave this question 
os opm ; I will say 
Zz ie up, they are of all groups 
y unfitted to decide it. Those 
| an in vivisection, that is 
logists and men engaged 


b work, “aa 0 group men 

e is n up in the 

a is moré likely to be 

< question by scientific 

these men. I also be- 

» true that a very consid- 

ion of the medical pro- 

at is to say, those who are 

; P ysicians and surgeons, 

" more about the subject 

0 | us, but take what is told 
, Basthority 

vote of medical men taken 

‘ican Humane een. 

f those who replied signed 

oy which they said that 

5 : na place in the phy- 

i , that animals 

rights that man is called 

tice or respect, and that 

be used to any extent 

y experimenter, no mat-. 

ree of extreme or pro- 

in May involve. If there 

a 81 mall number. of practic- 

xt or men of influence 

and in the medical 

= "cong hold this 

mn have we to sup- 

question of humanity 

» the treatment of ani- 

for i eeporimental purposes, 

< n get the truth about it? 


y ” statement that the suf- 
laboratories is so 

l with the pain and dis- 
which human beings 

ls are Saved, that it becomes 
nt, signifies absolutely noth- 
i¢ has obtained an exagger- 
of the utility of vivisection, 
me pain suffered by animals 
be looked upon as insig- 


p the statements made con- 
| of Dr. Henry J. 
r Professor of Sur- 
} Medical School, 
F referred to the fact that 
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sit er 


‘of vivisection claim that 
of vivisection before 
netics. Mr. Codman 

to a collection of Dr. 

wr 8, published in 1900, 

_ “Surgical Anesthesia,” 
- eenel address before 
shusetts Medical Society, June 

5 years after the discovery of 

n this address Dr. Bigelow 

yw “horrors of vivisec- 

| later documents on the 
r. Bigelow were quoted. 

quoted from a memorial 

on i vieseer, Dr. W. T. Coun- 

: : , C. Ernst and other mem- 

of American 

t Senate Bill regulat- 
in the District of 
vi 1898, as follows: “Un- 
offensive in the highest 

d it be, by legislation of 
pt to conduct or con- 

= and for what 

t conditions 
Ngee in the labora- 
8 should be made. The 
matters should be 

ose in charge of these 
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{ and 


on Huma Beings 


considerable at- 


lagitoek for society to take its own 
measures of self-protection against 
those zealots of science who have 
ceased to distinguish between their 
brothers and guinea pigs, without 
waiting for the faculty to emerge from 
its lethargy.” 


REPUBLICANS SEEK 
PARTY HARMONY 


Attempt to End Differences on 
Foreign Debt and Bonus Bills 
Necessary, It Is Considered, in 
View of Coming Election 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—While the Senate is prepared to take 
up the allied debt refunding bill today 
with a view to its early passage, Re- 
publican leaders in both houses are 
renewing strenuous efforts to arrive 


at some degree of party harmony on 
questions affecting the general legis- 
lative program. 

At the proposal of Frank W. Mon- 
dell (R.), Representative from Wyo- 
ming, the Administration’s spokesman 
in the House, joint conferences of the 
steering committees of the two houses 
will be held during the week. Mr. 
Mondell is anxious for Congress to 
finish the major portion of its work 
speedily, so that members can drop 
the bulk of unimportant matters and 
go back to mending political fences at 
home by May 30. 

‘Most of the Senate leaders, however, 
regard this as too optimistic a fore- 
cast and are looking toward a session 
that will continue well into the sum- 
mer. 


Debt Bill Disagreement 

Mr. Mondell thinks perhaps the two 
houses could pass the tariff, bonus 
and revenue bills in: time for the 
House to adjourn, at any rate, leaving 
the Senate in special sessidn to take 


care of the treaties growing out of the 
Conference which President Harding 
will submit for ratification. This 
could be done under the rules, and 
there are some who believe it to be a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
that confronts Congress with a gen- 
eral election scheduled in the fall. 

There is urgent need for party har- 
mony if the tariff and the bonus bills 
are to be passed before the primaries. 
Democratic leaders are making the 
task of- harmonizing the differences 
in the Republican ranks the more dif- 
ficult by keeping to the forefront the 
breach between the Administration 
and the Republican members of the 
agricultural bloc. . Pat Harrison 
(D.), Senator from Mississippi, who 
makes a thrust at the Administration 
at every opportunity, is the latest to 
disturb the political waters in-the 
Senate in this respect. 

The failure of the Republican con- 
ference to agree to semi-annual pay- 
ments of interest on the $11,000,000 
owing to the United States, in drafting 
the refunding bill, will be a source of 
embarrassment during consideration 
of the measure on the floor of the 
Senate. It will be remembered that 
a majority of the Finance Committee 
accepted this provision in reporting 
the bill to the Senate more than a 
week ago. Now that the Republican 
conference has reversed this action, 
the Democrats who originally spon- 
sored it and a number of senators like 
William E. Borah (R.), of Idaho, are 
asking why it was done. It is sure to 
stir up a lively contest. 


Parties Are Divided 


Thus far the Republicans of both 
houses, and the Democrats, too, for 
that matter, are unable to get together 
on the terms of the soldiers’ bonus 
‘bill. A bill of some sort, they realize, 
must be jammed through Congress be- 
fore the polls open for the congres- 
sional primaries. 

Failure.of the Senate Republicans to 
reach a satisfactory agreement has led 
the Republican leaders to take matters 
into their own hands. A caucus of 
Republicans will be held on Wednes- 
day. While the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is expected to meet some time 
during the week to consider methods 
of financing the bonus, the caucus 
probably will take a defined stand on 


|that phase of the question that is 


causing worry both at the Treasury 
Department and in Congress. 

To raise the money necessary for the 
bonus without further taxation is what 
everybody in Congress would like to be 
able to do.- But considered from every 
angle it is almost impossible to escape 
some degree of taxation to meet the 
initial payments. 

It would take a year, perhaps two, 
to realize a substantial sum from the 
sale of British bonds or from the col- 
lection of interest on foreign debts, and 
in-the meanwhile leaders at the Capitol 
believe it would be a political mistake 
to pass a bonus bill without making 
provision for some sort of immediate 
payment. There is where the vexa- 
tious question of a temporary sales tax 
comes in. 


PUBLIC RECREATION CAMP 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONG BEACH, California—Public 
recreation grounds and a municipal 
automobile camp will be opened by 
the city before February 1, on the 125 
acres of ground formerly occupied by 
the Virginia Country Club. A five- 
year lease has been negotiated with 


‘ithe ‘owners of the property, the Ala- 
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mitos Land Company. Tennis courts, 
ball field, and athletic track will be 
provided. The golf course, already 
‘jin fair condition, will be improved, as | 


«| will the club house. The automobile 


camp will be established in the 14-| 
grove adajcent to the 
a ead te Water, aptg and 


AMERICAN STAND AT 
GENOA IS FORECAST 


Balancing of European Budgets 
Through Arms Reduction and 
Reparations Settlement, Urged 
by High Commission 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

. from its Washington News Office 

‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Unsettled . conditions in European 
countries, inflated currencies, large 
standing armies breeding apprehen- 
sion, the unsatisfactory situation as 
regards a reasonable agreement eon 
German reparations payment, and the 
unbalanced budgets resulting from 
these factors, must be removed before 
there is any hope of ecgnomic peace 
and sound reconstruction. 

This, in effect, is the finding of the 
United States Section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, which 
met here on January 21 to consider 
economic conditions and the causes 
that are primarily responsible for the 
chaos in international currencies and 
the unsetled conditions in world trade 
and commerce. 

The conclusions of the- American 
section, of which Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, is chairman, 
are known to be in accord with the 
view of the Harding Administration, 
and therefore refiect accurately the 
attitude which this government will 
assume when the European situation 
is taken up at the Genoa conference. 


British-American Accord 

In the main the findings accord 
with the statement of the European 
situation set forth by David Lloyd 
George, the British _Premier, in his 
London address on Saturday, and es- 
tablish the fact that the United States 
and Great Britain are in accord on 
the causes of European economic dis- 
order and political apprehensions. 

The conclusions have been trans- 
mitted to the other sections of the 
commission and carry an ynequivocal 
statement to the effect that inter- 


American exchange and business is so |, 


closely linked with the European 
situation that the latter is the pivot 
of the triangle, “the weak, disturbed 


‘and unstable storm center in inter- 


national trade and finance,” which 
constitutes the prime obstacle on the 
road to normal conditions. 

Two conditions must be met, accord- 
ing to the statement of the American 
section, if the European tangle is to 
be solved. These are: 

1. German reparations payment 
must be put on a basis within the 
practical power of the German people 
to pay, and which will lead to a 
definite flow of economic strength to 
the rehabilitation of devastated coun- 
tries. 

2. Land armaments on the con- 
tinent of Europe must be reduced, not 
only in order‘to restore the distorted 
currencies and to balance the budgets. 
of the different countries but also to 
eliminate the feeling of apprehension 
that results from these armies. This 
is in direct line with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s warning against the rumors 
of aggression ‘that are keeping Europe 
in a ferment. 


Reparations Settlement 


Referring to the prime importance 
of the adjustment of reparations and 
the réduction of standing armies, the 
statement said in part: 

“A review of Europe’s situation, the 
weak, disturbed and unstable storm 
cehter in international trade and 
finance, draws up. to the inevitable 
conclusion that there can be no sta- 
bilization of exchange upon any foot- 
ing until there is a cessation of infla- 
tion in .the principal continental 
states. Inflation is the result of un- 
balanced budgets, which themselves 
are the result of the necessary expen- 
ditures upon reconstruction,- the 
unsettled situation of German repara- 
tions, the maintenance Of land arma- 
ments, and increasing debts. 

“The .German Government is not 
meeting its reparations obligations by 
taxation; while other countries are 
unable to mobilize enough taxable re- 
sources to cover their expenditures 
for reconstruction, for military forces 
and other purposes. 

“There can be no hope of stability 
in the world’s exchange until, in the 
first place, German reparation pay- 
ments have been put upon a basis not 
only securing a definite flow of eco- 
nomic strength into the just task of 
rehabilitating the devastated coun- 
tries, but also calculated tq be within 
the practical power of the German 
people to pay. 


Armament Cut Urged 


“Murthermore, it is necessary for 
economic stability that land armament 
on the Continent of Europe should be 
reduced. Armies in many states are 
of such size as to necessitate continu- 
ing inflation, either through currency 
or short time bills. The economic loss 
in productivity of the nagions is not 
measured alone by the number of men 
under arms, but by the spirit that 
surrounds the entire situation. . 

“The situation in Russia and eastern 
Europe has also a bearing upon the 
problem. The total extinction of 
economic productivity in Russia from 
an export and import point of view, 
seriously deranges the economy of 
western Europe. The slow healing of 
the economic disruption, due to the 
creation of new‘states, cannot be ig- 
nored. 

“Beyond this again, there arises the 
question of domestic debt in some of 


the states of Europe. The increasing 
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volume of these domestic debts under 
the pressure of unbalanced budgets 
makes more and more uncertain the 
point at which stability of values can 
be expected. 

“The Washington Conference on the 
limitation of naval armament is a 
definite and positive step in the only 
path that leads to commercial stability 
and its effect has already been felt in 
the exchanges of the world.” — | 
The statement sets forth that the | 
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conditions in Europe. are more Pap PE, 
ous to the trade:and commerce of the’ 
United States than they are, to any 
other country, for the reason that the: 
higher the premium on the exchange 
of a country is, the less business it 
transacts. 


American Disadvantage 

“The export trade of countries whose 
currencies are at a premium is at 
a serious disadvantage. The trade of 
the United States is suffering more 
from this derangement than any other 
country, because its currency is at a 
premium with respect to practically 
every other country. The other Amer- 
ican republics are, however, suffer- 
ing, if not in the same degree, never- 
theless in much the same way as the 
United States wherever a similar re- 
lationship exists with regard to their 
respective currencies and to the cur- 
rencies of the different states of Eu- 
rope.” 

In view of this admission by a gov- 
ernmental body. there is every reason 
of a practical, forceful business char- 
acter why the Administration should 
want to cooperate fully in the work at 
Genoa. On the other hand, there is no 
question as to the determination of 
the United States to stand pat on its 
attitude on reparations d reduction 
of military expendituregy as the only 
way out. So it is a question of whether 
Europe gets the cooperation of the 
United States or France abandons the 
extremist réle which is now being 
played in Paris. 

The United States Section of the 
Inter-American High Commission, is 
composed of the following members: 
Secretary Hoover, chairman; Wesley 
L. Jones (R.), Senator from Washing- 
ton, vice-chairman; O. K. Davis, Sec- 
retary National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil; Joseph H. Defrees, president 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
John H. Fahey of Boston; W. O. Hart 
of the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws; Thomas B. 
McAdams, president American Bank- 
ers Association; A. C. Miller of the 
Federal Reserve -Board; Myron W. 
Robinson, president of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association, 
and Dr. L. S. Rowe, director Pan- 
American Union, secretary-general. 


Refunding Discussed 


Bankers and ‘Trade Experts Propose 
Methods of Rehabilitation 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Whether 
or not the United States actually par- 
ticipates in the Genoa conference, 
speakers at the National Republican 
Club’s discussion of international 
debts and exchange an Saturday 
agreed that the country had a vital 
interest in the proceedings. . 

D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the 
Currency, said the task at Genoa 
would be peculiarly one for Europe 

deal with, determining how far the 


O 
Phar would go in order to as- 


sure economic rehabilitation and upon 
this the extent to which’ the United 
States could cooperate would depend. 

Mr. Crissinger urged special atten- 
tion to development of world-wide 
trade. It was possible and necessary 
to work out. means by which a neces- 
Sary segment of the world’s credit 
and responsibility might be set aside 
for the special purposes of interna- 
tional commerce. He would apply the 
rule of segregated credit and responsi- 
bility to provide a uniform and relia- 
ble basis for international trade tran- 
sactions; this would bring vast and 
prompt benefits. He said a type of 
international currency based on spe- 
cial government guarantees and am- 
ple gold reserves could be brought 
into existence and made useful. 

Mr. Crissinger proposed considera- 
tion of plans for an international bank 
of exchange, saying: 

“An international trade bank would 
not. be subject to the charge that the 
money and the banking systems of a 
particular country were getting too 
great a prestige. I do not believe the 
thing impossible or impracticable, pro- 
vided we have vision, imagination and 
initiative enough to lead us into a 
careful exploration of possible meth- 
ods. Such an institution would fur- 
nish to every country not only an 
incentive, but a valued and ever- 
present aid, to bring its own currency 
system up toward parity with the me- 
dium of international transactions.” 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Co- 
lumbia University thought that such a 
bank would not strike at the root of 
exchange trouble, but would be like 
putting oil on the creaky machinery 
of commerce. Hesaid that payment 
of the allied debts-to the United States 
would be disastrous to the latter, 
whether. payment was in gold or 

ds. ~- 

There could be no economic stability 
in . western Europe with Europe 
forced into bankruptcy, and Profes- 
sor Seligman intimated that he did not 
agree with the French desire to con- 
duct the Genoa conference without 
permitting German participation on 
reparations. Germany could not pay 
until her economic conditions were 
improved. Until the French realized 
that they would benefit in the long 
run by the restoration of the other 
countries, all other plans for economic 
rehabilitation would be of slight use. 

Charles N. Fowler, former chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, believed that cancellation 
of the allied debts, or of the German 
reparations, would be unavailing as a 
means of adjusting the bankrupt con- 
dition of western Europe. He’ would 
have,the debt to the United States re- 
funded, to be payable or collectable 
after 10 years, with American holders 
of United States bonds asked to accept 
50 per cent of their holdings in bonds 
of the Allies. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS INDORSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
RALEIGH, North Carolina—Follow- 
ing a conference of southern officials 
of public welfare work recently held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, North Carolina 
was declared to have the best child 
labor laws and the best enforcement 
Igws in the entire south. | 


MR: GOMPERS SAYS - 
SOVIET IS FAILING 


Labor Leader Warns Against 


Recognition of Present Russian: 


Régime Which Participation 
in Genoa Meeting Would Imply 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor - 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In a vigorous protest against the 
United States undertaking to partici- 
pate in the Genod conference if Rus- 
sia is admitted, Samuel Gompers, 


president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in the leading article of 
the forthcoming February issue of the 
American Federationist, declares that 
the Bolshevist régime in Russia is 
disintegrating faster than is generally 
known, and that only American sup- 
port can prolong it. 

For America to enter the Genoa 
conference with Russia would be a 
pronouncement to the world that 
Lenine and Trotzky are to be recog- 
nized, Mr. Gompers asserts. He points 
out that the _ British-Soviet trade 
agreement achieved nothing for Eng- 
land. Concession hunters having 
failed now propose: 

“Let all governments and financiers 
unite to furnish the required capital 
and to legalize Lenine’s title to every- 
thing in. Russia by ‘official’ recogni- 
tion. In a word, the Soviet plunder- 
bund is to settle Russia, including her 
future, to the proposed ‘Central In- 
ternational Corporation,’ or at. least 
such parts of Russia as the financiers 
want and the Bolsheviki feel they do 
not need for their purposes. 


Bids to Exploiters 


“The raw materials and trade are, 
for the present, illusionary and a 
camouflage for the concession hunters. 
Secretaries Hughes and Hoover have 
shown that there is and for some 
time will be no trade worth mention- 
ing with Russia, for two reasons; first, 
the existing economic decay, and sec- 
ond, the ‘progressive impoverishment’ 
that will last ‘as long as the existing 
economic and political system con- 
tinues.’ 

“The existing political system is the 
autocratic rule of the Communist 
Party, the existing economic system is 
their monopolies. of foreign trade, 
transportation -and large-scale indus- 
try and rigid: control of-every other 
economic activity—all of.which con- 
tinue absolutely unaltered in spite of 
all the supposed ‘concessions to capi- 
talism’ cabled abroad for propaganda 
purposes. No-doubt ‘Communism’ has 
been abandoned, but it never existed 
except on paper. What existed was 
the despotic rule of the Bolshevist 
organization: over the entire economic 
structure. 

“It has been said that all nations 
had treaties with the Tzar. Well, the 
Tzar was guilty of only a small ‘part 
of the bestial crimes of Lenine. And, 
besides, we are moving, if slowly, into 
new times. Can we hope 'to enter into 
a period of higher international rela- 
tions by taking. the hand of monsters 
who boast that they rule by whole- 
sale terror and bloodshed? 


Pledges Useless 


“Lenine and Trotzky were given; 
and have-promised to accept, certain 
conditions upon ! which the. Russian 
Soviet can be represented in the Genoa 
Conference, just as if Lenine and 


Trotzky-would not promise any re-|, 


form and just as-_ruthlessly disregard 
it and repudiate it as they have 
brutally and vindictively repudiated 
every promise they have made since 
their dictatorship, not if the prole- 
tariat, but over the proletariat and 
all others. Lenine and Trotzky al- 
ready have the quasi recognition of 
Lloyd George. That to which the 
Soviet régime aspires is the recogni- 
tion of the United States, and that rec- 
ognition would be given if the United 
States were to accept the invitation 
to the Genoa conference. 

“In some circles it has been intima- 
ted that the United States Govern- 
ment ought to accept the invitation to 
send delegates fo Genoa and at the 
conference denounce and repudiate 
the whole scheme of things. No 
worse blunder could be made. First, 
the time between the acceptance of 
the invitation and the Genoa confer- 
ence would unquestionably be util- 
ized for the greatest propaganda 
throughout the world, including Rus- 
sia, that the much desired guest, the 
United States, has announced its will- 
ingness to sit around the table to dis- 
cuss matters of interest to Russia 


and thus give Russia her recognition.. 


This state of affairs, that is, Ameri- 
ca’s declaration of its adhesion to the 
conference, would be interpreted to 
the great mass of the people as an 
absolute recognition of the Soviet 


Government. 
Effect Is Forecast 


“To accept the invitation and go to 
Genoa would be a pronouncement that 


| would go out throughout the world 


that Lenine and Trotzky are to be 
recognized, and any _ statement, 
whether ethphatic or moderate, made 
to dissent from or to repudiate 
Sovietism at Genoa fwould receive but 
little attention from the great masses 
of the world. At this time the Rus- 
sian people have stopped groping and 
are now intelligently manifesting 
their dissent and opposition to the un- 
warranted dictatorship and cruelty of 
the Lenine and Trotzky régime. The 
Bolshevist ‘régime ,in Russia is dis- 
integrating faster than is generally 
known. Its life can be prolonged 
only by the political, economic and 
moral support of the United States of 
America. 

“Furthermore, to recognize the 
Lenine despotism ut this time, either 
as de facto or de jure, would be to 
confound the _ situation and _ still 
further postpone the time when recog- 
nition of a real government based on 
a free expression of the people may 


be established and recognized. Recog- | 


* 


} 


nition now would give temporarily an 
added strength to a régime that must 
fall before there can be a final solu- 
tion of Russia’s domestic difficulties 
and her foreign relations, without 
contributing anything material to im- 
mediate relief of her people. 


“Moreover, it would be deliberately / 


going into an impasse. The Jol- 
shevist dictatorship will pass, where- 


upon those who now seek to Save it, 


in defiance of all principles of democ- 
racy, right and justice, will have to 
admit their error and retrace their 
steps in order to establish relations 
with the democracy that is certain to 
come and which the present policy 
of the United States- so evidently 
foresees,” 


GRAIN GROWERS BEGIN 
LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Elevator affilia- 


;} master in the United States.” 


WASHINGTON POST 
AWAITS WILL HAYS’ 
“BEST POSTMASTER” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — To 
make the postal service a possible 
career for those who enter at the bot- 
tom, Edward A. Purdy in tendermg 
his resignations as postmaster here, 
pieaded that postmasters be no longer 
selected through the “spoils” system. 

Postmaster Purdy has been in 
charge of the service here for seven 
years. His resignation is effective 
April 1. He will become identified 
with a local banking institution. Mr. 
Purdy’s resignation follows closely 
upon that of Postmaster-General Will 
H. Hays, who at various times has 
called the Minneapolis Official a “bird 


of a postmaster” and the “best post- 
The in- 


tions and individual membership con- ‘ fyence of Mr. Hays is held responsible 


tracts in new territory of five states ' 


brought the organization of the 


U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., up to 964 
elevators and 39,993 growers last 
week, according to an anouncement 


by the farmers nation-wide grain 
marketing company. Last week was 
marked by the addition of 2382 pro- 
ducer members and 57 elevators. 
‘Members of the cooperative organ- 
ization are to meet at 972 shipping 
points throughout the middle.west on 
February 7 to elect delegates to 47 
congressional district conventions, 
according to official notices sent out 


by F. M. Myers, executive secretary 


of the-~- growers. Those who were, 
members prior to January 18 will 


have a vdte in the local units and 


will be qualified to serve as congres- 
sional district and national delegates. 

Peace between the Grain Growers 
ahd the Equity Cooperative Exchange 
and resumption of amicable relations 
may be brought about as the result 
of the appointment of a committee of 
five by the Equity with -instructions 
to resume negotiations for a working 
relationship with the grain growers. 

The committee of ‘five will confer 
with the state-wide meeting of U. S. 
Grain Grower members which will be 
in session in Fargo tomarrow,. it was 
announced, when an agreement will 
be sought. — 


FILIPINOS REPLACE 
HONG KONG STRIKERS 


MANILA, Philippine Islands — More 
than 300 Filipino seamen have been 
employed here to replace striking 
Chinese seamen at Hong Kong. They 
will start for Hong Kong Sunday on 


the steamer Wenatchee. Agents for 
the Hoosier State, which now is at 
Hong -Kong enroute from Manila to 
San Francisco, were askéd to send 
117 Filipinos and the Bay State, Sea- 
attle to Manila via Hong Kong, has 
asked fcr a hundred. More than a 
hundred additional seamen are needed 
to replace Chinese on American feeder 
ships along the Chinese coast. 


for the retention of Postmaster Purdy, 
a Democrat, under a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Purdy is president of the ‘Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters. The 
Administration, according to reliable 
reports from Washington, is willing 
to appoint him an assistant postmas- 
ter-general to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned in that office by Mr. Hays’ 
resignation. ‘ 


COAL MIN ERS SEEK TO 
AVOID CHAOS OF 1919 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — If no 
wage agreement is reached with the 
coal operators before April, 400,000 
miners will find themselves without 


any kind of wage rates and they will 
not know what wages they may ex- 
pect for their labor, according to a 
statement issued by the international 
officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America. The statement charges 
Pennsylvania and Ohio operators with’ 
responsibility for the failure to hold 
a preliminary conference that has 
been set for January 6 at Pittsburgh. 

“Surely the operators will yet meet 
with the miners and negotiate a wage 
agreement to take the place of ‘the 
one that expires on March 31,” the 
statement says. “The public remem- 
bers only too well the chaos in indus- 
try and ‘business that followed the 
stubborn refusal of the operators to 
meet with the miners in /1919, and it 
will not permit the operators to force 


Janother situation like’ the one that* 


developed in that year. And the 
miners do not want such a thing to 


happen again.” 


GRAIN. PRODUCTION SNCREASED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Eastern News Office 


TRENTON, New Jersey—The State 
Department of Agriculture reports an 


increase in the production of grains 


‘in the State as compared with 1920. 


The average rate per month for farm 


help also took:a decided. drop last 
year. : ; | 


per yard, 


50c 


5 to 6 yds. 


For curtains with valance, 
‘6 to 8 yds. 


For portieres...10 to 20 yds. 
For bed spreads, full size, 
: 14 to 20 yds. 


For bed spreads, single, 
10 to 15 yds. 


For curtains 


Sale of / 6,975 Yards of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN 


Cretonnes 
$24,537 Worth for $10,540 
These cretonnes have been selling in the regular way at $1 te 


$3.50 per yard. They were selected with the same care as to 
quality and design as though purchased for our regular stock. 


For convenience and quick selling we offer them in three lots at, 


65c 


‘Approximate Yardage Required: 


85c 


For slip covers, 3 pieces, - 
15 to 24 yds. 
* For slip covers, 5 pieces, 
24 to 30 yds. 
For wing chair, 8 to 10 yds. 


For large arm chair, 


8 to 10 yds. 


For davenport, 12 to 18 yds. 


filet, 
especially for these curtains. 
usually carried in stock by 


Sale of French Hand-Made 
Panel Curtains 


Composed of real linen laces and hand-embroidery, including 
Florentine Cluny and cut-work, designed and made 


France too late for the importers’ fall business, were offered 
to- us at such attractive prices as to enable us to sell them 


One-Third less than regularly 
Each 


$35, $40, $45, 


Regularly priced $55 to $95 each 


They are finer than anything 
us and, being received from 


$48, $55, $65 


R. H. STEARNS CO 


BOSTON 
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is An inpression of Casa Guidi 


wee: ae What Ceilings, what. height 


~ | and> breadth, what. a- double . terrace. 


sy for: otange*trees;“how cool, how likely 


ret Bpeciaity fpr The Pains 8: giletine joao? oot 
ie dlee ps 


ugh “Among Ahe ‘literary: landmarks’, ‘of | 
the’ last: century’ ih: Florence there: aré 
vd "see: ‘arouse’ a keéner, interest. in 


are the, ‘object of: more | 
rimage;** ‘than. the ‘Casa 


peo Sete = aed 


Guidi, the homie for most oftheir mar- | 


ried life ‘of Robert and Blizabeth Bat-| 
rett. Browning. 
Two tablets upon. ‘the ‘bau, one’ in! 
‘Italian; ‘the other in. Engifsh, “record 
that: “Here lived and w éE. B. B., 
who united to a woman’s‘heart.the sci-} 
ence. of the learned and the: bi”: of 
‘poet, and made -byhér, 
min re jink uniting’ lialy’ and 
igh Florence * placed = this. Ime: 

mn mT sR OE aie fea 
It’ ok in April, 18 47, that the Br wn 
ings first arrived ‘id-#torence:} After. 
their marriage. they. had journeyed to 
Paris, and then to Pisa: Here’ ¥ 
passed -some. little time,’ -an rs, 
Browning wrote: “My nesd® goes 
round: sometimes. | I was lever: happy } 
‘before in my life.”. And’ it is easy. to 
imagine the joy, after years.of Landon 
feredea and rigid parental <ontrol, 
which there must have. been’ in. this ; 
freedom of, trayel, this, revelation . of 
ever new ‘Toveliness:. beneath’ - 
radiant Italian skies, , this © perfect 
companionship with -the poet;husband: 

‘On first: reaching’ Florence ‘the 
‘Brownings’ made. their home in an 
apartment. hear. thé Church. of Santa 
Maria Novella; but the heat there was 
somewhat. \excessive,' “although “Mrs. 
Browning writes: “Phere -haye: 
cod! intermissions, ‘and as~ we: have 
‘spacious .and airy rodms, and &s Wwe: 
can step.out of the window. on 4, bal- 
cony. terrace which is quite private, 
and swims over ‘with. moonlight in the 
evenings, and as we live upon ‘water-; 
melons, and iced water, and figs,”and} 
all manner of fruit; we bear the heat 
with angelic patience.” 

Their next move was tothe via delle 
Belle Donne, “thea Street-of the Beautic. 
ful Women,” where Leigh Hunt. had‘ 
also ‘previously lived; ‘and Mrs. Brown- 


ing. S aoaaines all the novelties of, } 


'| Itajian household arrangements, writes ; 
chet dinners “unordered come through 
the streets, and spread’ themselves on 
our table; as hot as if we had smelt 
cutlets hours before”: . ‘which babar 
that they at-that. . sd the con- 


S aelahtorne, 
restaura “But. se Ri long. there 
anove, and this timeto the 


r Scan god their home for 


oy stent 2 


the ¥ 


| tena. apcona,. Fano. and Venice, 


abe: watm, how’ perfect ‘every way!” 
wrote Mrs.“Browning ‘to ker husband’s 
sister, Sarianfta,. shortly - after their 
‘establishment ‘at. the Casa Guidi; and 
‘the chouse soon. amé:a. friendly. 
enter. for’ the -many artists “and 
literary men and women who, then as; 
‘now,, made: Florence their.home’ or 
came. there sadn. teriodica) visits... 

Here caine theiridear friend, Walter 
‘Sawage Landor,- ‘‘the brilliant: Lan- 
dor’’s. he “in: ; whose hands,” wrote 

rs. Browning, “the ashes of antiquity 
burn..again”; and who was at. that 
time ‘ living -m a’ villa . nearSan 
‘Bomenico, which stil] bears his’ name. 
Here. came the. American, Hiram 
Powers: “our | chief. friend .and ° fa- 


Drawu for The Christian Science. Monitor 


Hope,” “Love Among the Ruins,” “Old 


Pictures ‘in Florence,’ ‘Saul,’ “In a} 


Balcony,” “The Flight of the Duchess;” 
“A -Grammarian’s Funeral,” “The 
Statue-and the Bust,” “Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came”; some of. the 
‘pieces such as “Fra Lippo Lippi’ and 
“Andrea del Sarto,” which were after- 
ward gathered, together in the collec- 
‘tion called “Men and Women,” and 
others,too numerous te name; and also 
began that greatest of his works, “The 
Ring and the Book,” inspired, as he 
himself tells, by his discovery of. “the 
square o!d yellow book” on a stall’ in 
the .open.-market of the Piazza. S. 
-Lorenzo,. where, ‘until, quite. recent 
times, the same kind of Stalls , of 
Aeterogéenepus odds and ends still 
stempted the collector or bookworm 
with hopes of an interesting find. In{ 


verite?* whose. own Hom. was. in the | 
Via ~ Sertegli near. Here came 
| Mangaret. Fuller, Bidendy by that time 
the. Marchesa ‘@Ossoli,. with ‘her hus: | 
-band and child; and .the Greehoughs>; 
and. Trollopes, ‘and, Frances Power 
Cobbe}..and: Mr. Cranch; the friend pf 
Longfellow ‘and: Lowell; ‘and William 
Story,, who;as a sculptor : almost ob- 
‘stures . his (interesting, work As a 
writer, ‘and «especially as. the author, 
of that absorbing . book “Roba di 
Roma,” which is indispensable. to any". 
who should - Wii to be acquainted 
with .the old, customs and: street life 
of Rome. . hon, to, came a grandson 


: 


words, 


this old book, the detailed story .of an 
anciént tragedy. of the Franceschini 
| family, the poet folnd-the germ for 
his great work; and how arresting he 
found its contents is told in his own 
descriptive..of his. return 
oush the city, reading all the way: 
écy.. through street and street, 

At the Strozzi, at the Pillar, at the Bridge ; 
Till, by the time I*stood at home again 
Yn Casa Guidi by Felice. Church, 


I had mastered the contents, knew the 


whole truth. 


‘The finished ott was not pub- 
lished until years latér, at the .end 


of Goethe... to visit the author of 
“Paracelsts” . and discuss his poem 
swith him; and Mr.—afterward Lord—. 


Frederick; and Mr. Beecher Stowe; 
nd Mrs; Jameson, .authoress: of) 
Sacred and Legendary Art”; and the. 

iawthowek and Kate~-Field; and} 

Isa. Blagden; and Harriett fiosmer: the 

‘sculptress; and. George Eliot, and 

‘others too, numerous. to e. . 
“Certainly, it-was an idea] existence, 

that of ose Casa Guidi days: perfect 

family affectfon, joy in each other and 

‘in their little son:. perfect sympathy 

-of two poets in each other’s work;| 

harmonious surroundings’ of inexhaust-' 


‘intelligent.and gifted friends; and, to 
prevent even a shadow~.of monotony. 
the constant stimulus of change to) 
j other equally ‘inspiring | laces, to in-| 
ereourse with yet wider circles of the 
{ most. distinguished workers and think- 
‘ers'of the time, in their frequent visits 
te London, Paris and Rome, “heir 
oe villeggiature at ‘Siena or 

di. Lucca; ~- their trips ‘to 


from._wh ‘Mrs. edgy aye wrote. 
“I have, n betwee ven 
‘earth since our Sie ve Venice: The} 
heaven of-it*is ‘theftable.. Never ve 
I touched=the skirts of so celestial a 
‘| place. The beauty of the architecture, | furt 
Tthe silyer trails. ot rater: between ‘all 
‘that. -coler and -carving, ‘the: 
: .thexmoonlight,. the 


and | 
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‘Lytton; and Lord Tennyson’s brother, ; 


ible Joyeliness;.a circle of affectionate,,) 


of 1868 and the beginning of 1869;/but 


its raw material lay in that old volume! 


‘purchased for eightpence on a street 
stall;.and dates: back to the Casa 
Guidi period of the Poet's life. _ 


COURT IS TO DECIDE’ » 
LEGALITY OF SUFFRAGE 


keg 


WASH INGTON, District of Col 
— The government filed in the 
preme; Court on Kriday its reply in 
one-of-two cases pending there chal- 
lenging ‘the constitutionality of the 
(woman suffrage amendment. 

The appeal brought by Charles Ss 
Fairchild, of New York, froth an os 
verse decision of the courts’ ofthe Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in hiseffort to compel 
the: Secretary of State to withdraw 
the. lamation announcing the rat- 
ification of the amendment and to pre- 
vent the Attorney-General from ‘en- 
forcing-.it, should -be dismissed, ,the 
government contends in the brief, 
filed. Withdrawal of the PONS. 
tion would. have no. effect. upon. 
validity of the amendment, wh 
and | dependent upon its ratification: b the 
requisite number of states ‘and ‘not 
,upon aky action the’ Secretary of 
‘State ‘may take, the government | 

holds. ~~ -.. 

e. gavernment also. asserts that 
Pie 2a presents only moot questions, . 
and that the’ pattie and.‘ members 


ssending in, and that Nhere may be 


"| cover all the needs that can 


Ability to: Handle Further Relief 
Supplies, if Sent Acréss From 
America, Affirmed and Denied 
Before Policy Association 


Special to The Christian Science~Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—tThere is 
strong difference of opinion among 
those who. see the Pose ag of reliev- 


ing the food shortage in Russia as to 
the extent of relief possible under the 
present condition of Russian railroads. ! 
Some’ believe that, because of the, 
inefficiency of the railroads, it is futile 
to send to Russia any more than the 
$20,000,000 relief voted by Congress 
on the request of, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. This is said! 
to be the government’s attitude. 
Others are convinced the Russian 
railroads can handle more than the 
amount of food. the government. is 


{ 


some reason behind the government’s 
policy that no more than the con- 
gressional, amount can | be handled con- 
veniently. 

- Those who oppose the governmeht’s 
view quote“such observers as Paxton 
Hibben of the Near East Relief, who 
recently !returned from Russia, where 
he inquired into the condition of 
transportation and who insists that at 
least 10,000 tons of food:a day can 
be carried by railroad into the coun- 
try from the ports of entry, and that 
this would feed more than 20,000,000 
people in the .Volga district, rather | 
than the 1,250,000 to be fed under the 
government’s. limited measures. 

Supporters of the government’s 


ernor of Indiana, who fuvestigated the 
-}reported on it to Secretary Hoover, 
smissary department as telling him that 


! prisoned by the Soviet authorities, also 


| Dr. 


policy hold that the $20,000,000 will 
be 
reached under present railroad condi- | 
tions and before, the next harvest re- : 
lieves the situation. 

To this-it-is replied that the Russian | 
peasants should be provided with agri- 
cultural implements and seed grain, 
as well as food. The other side 
asserts, however, that the peasant 
makes his own implements, does not 
need modern tools for his method of 
tilling the soil and will have enough 
seed grain given to him to plant at! 
least half tae area hé has — 
plowed. 


return from Russia, 


where they could help themselves. 
Mr. Hibben -now quotes Secretary 
Hoover as saying that the American 
people would grant relief for children 
but were not interested in“ putting 
Russia ‘back.on her economic feet. 
Disagreeing with the Secretary, Mr/ 
Hibben.says Mr. Hoover told him to 
discuss this question in public as far 
as he liked. 

> In talking: of it before the Foreign 
Policy “Association here on Saturday, 
‘Mr. Hibben, saying that the $20;000,000 
was the taxpayers’ money, asked 
whether there might bean effort to con- 
centrate or limit relié? to a ecompara- 
tively small number of people,, with 
the possibility of arousing so much 
dissatisfaction among thg other needy 
ones as to persuade them. toward try- 
ing to overthrow the Soviet Govern- 
ment. ) 

Mr. Hibben imputed nobody’s mo- 
tive. Only as a taxpayer, he asked 
why, soon after. the $20,000,000 was 
voted, reports appeared that inefficient 
transportation would make handling 
of more than that amount futile. These 
reports were made in the face of the 
plan of the Society of Friends to raise 
$5,000,000 with which to enlarge their 
relief work in Russia, a work thought 
well of by all elasses there. 


‘hancement of. social welfare and pro-' 
‘motion of the happiness of the people; 
‘are the two fundamentals underlying : 
the profession of landscape architec- 
‘ture, and these p'ace the profession in 


'deavor, 
‘Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard 
University, in a talk to the Topiarian 


Mr. Hibben, soon after his recent ; Scape Architecture. Dr. Eliot, describ- 
told Secretary | ing the profession from the point of 
Hoover that the one only ‘effective ; view of the practitioner, pointed out 
constructive, relief was to enable the .that it combined the happiness of an 
Russians to get back to a position ‘artjst’s. work with that of contribu- 


But. James P. Goodrich, former Gav-. 


q 


transportation system in Russia and 
quoted the head of the Russian com- 


only from 8000 to 9000 tons of food 
could be handled daily. Mr. Goodrich 
said that $3,000,000 of Russian funds 
had just been spent-for s¢ed grain 
in the United States, with another 
$1,000,000 of American funds, and that 
if half the ground already plowed 
could be sowed the Russian farmer 
could take care of himself in the next 
harvest. 

Mr. Goodrich recalled that the Rus- 
sian peasant had reduced production 
in protest against nationalizaton of 
the land, which he believed was his. 
Soviet Russia was modifying its ewn 
methods; wages and piecework had 
been resumed, with rents, high inter- 
ests, free trade, shop management and 
other indications of the return of in- 
dividualism. 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, news- 
paper correspondent, who was im- 


toid of the modification of Russian 
policies, the essential soundness of the 
people, and their desire to be left 
alone to work out their own problem. 
She said that she herself had been ar- 
rested justly, because of her illegal 
activities. She made no complaint of 
her treatment, but rather glorified in 
it as giving her an opportunity to meet 
all classes of Russians in prison. 

Norman Angell appealed fora pol- 
icy of giving Russia constructive help 
So as‘to end ‘famines permanently, 
and this, he said, would be possible 
only with recognition of her govern- 
ment. 


, 


CONTRIBUTION OF 
LANDSCAPE ART 


Charles W. Eliot Places 
Profession in High Position: 
Among Fields of Endeavor 


Special to The Christiah Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — En- | 
f 


.a high position among fields of en- 
declared Dr. Charles W. 


‘Club of the Harvard School of Land- 


‘tion to the improvement of society. 
“In many of our cities,’ Dr. Eliot 
said, “adequate.means to provide open 
air and light have been non-existent 
and must be provided. Here is neces- 
sarily a field, the field, perhaps, for a 
| proportion of the profession of the 
landscape architect., A broad field is 
open in the creation of means for 


urban population to enjoy the scenes 
/of beauty which the landscape archi- 
tect may create even in a dense urban 
population. The great field is open in 
that direction, the improvement of 
urban conditions for the greater en- 
joyment of the people, the enjoyment 
of the scenes of beauty, the enjoyment 
of playgrounds and ‘sports, the enjoy- 
ment of easy travel to scenes of beauty. 

“Plato said in essence that the pra- 
motion of beauty was the main object 
of the’state. That remains true to this 
day, though for centuries it has been 
lost sight of. It is not enough to be 
free. Beauty is a prime necessity, but 
we al] want to be free to enjoy, to see 
beauty and enjoy-it. We want.to en- 
joy the aspects of nature under all 
conditions—winter and summer, day- 
light and dark—to enjoy not only the 
beauty of color and form, but the 
beauty of light and shade, and in- 
finite varieties of the changing forms 
of light and shade.” 


| 


INEWBERRY CASE IS. 


AN ELECTION ISSUE 


Republicans Who Voted Against 
Senator Preparing to Carry 
Affair to Polls—Mr.. Capper 
Condemns Michigan Result 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Like the Lorimer case, the cam- 
paign issue resulting from the sedating 


of Truman H. Newberry (R.), Senator 
from Michigan, will not be downed. 

By bringing squarely before their 
constituents their reasons for voting 
against the accused Senator, the nine 
Republicans who voted with the Dem- 
ocrats to bar Mr. Newberry from the 
Senate, are preparing to carry on their 
fight in the November Congressional 
elections. 

Arthur Capper (R.), Senator from 
Kansas, one of the nine, in,a public» 
letter to the people of his State, con- 
demned the lavish use of money in 
elections in explaining his vote against 
Mr. Newberry. 

Referring to the “Lorimer rotten- 
ness in Illinois,” the “Stephenson 
scandal in Wisconsin,” Senator Cap- 
per declares that the Newberry case 
in which $250,000 was spent to in- 
fluence voters, was the largest amount 
of money ever expended to gain a seat 
in the Senate” 

“We should go far to make exam- 
ples of such offenders, however harsh 
the punishment or obliquy may seem. 
We cannot temporize, we cannot 
weigh excuses, here. The life of a 


‘democratic form of government de- 


pends on clean elections. We must 


i make it impossible for men of wealth 


to buy their way to offices of public 


‘ trust, or to permit it to be done for 


them. For it means the disintegration 
of free government. 

““My vote in this case,” said Senator 
Capper, “is a protest against the lavish 
use of money in elections. And it 
seems to me that the-expenditure of 
250,000 for a seat in the Senate which 
‘pays a salary of $7500 a year must 
be considered both lavish and inde 
fensible. Lt cannot be’ doubted that 
a considerable part of this money was 
spent illegally, and whether known to 
Mr. Newberry or not, its expenditure 
cannot be denied.” 

Referring to the partisan spirit in 
the contest between two “millionaire 
candidates,” Senator Capper said, “The 
Republicans unquestionably were fac- 
ing a desperate situation. There were 
many good reasons why Ford should 
be defeated. I — no sort of doubt 
the Ford manage spent money il- 
legally and also are @#nilty. That, 
however, does not justify the iniquities 
of the Newberry campaigners, nor 
make wrong right, and if it were 
Ford claiming the seat, instead of 
Newberry, I should condemn him or 
anyone else, who .employed these 
methods as a means to obtain a seat 
in the Senate. 

“The point I am making and which 
I wish to emphasize is this: that as 
4 public policy we cannot too strongly 
condemn nor too severely punjsh the 
extravagant use of money in elections. 
My vote is not so much a vote against, 
the’ individual as against the system. 
A vote in the United States Senate 
condemning the system will*d6’ more 
to stop that kind of politics than any- 
thing else that can be done. It is 
for these reasons that I voted against 
Mr. Newberry.” 


MEXICO PASSPORT DECREE 

MEXICO CITY, Mexico—The decree 
signed by President Obregon last 
Wednesday allowéng United States cit- 
izens to enter Mexico without pass- 
ports was published Saturday by the 
foreign office. It becomes effective 


February l. 
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Finely tailored. 


29.90 


_ Separate Kitickers 
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tions and styles. 


“Business or Walking Suits 


Smart new style, made of imported 
-T weed. In gray, tan. and copen. 


All-wool Tweed Knickers, mage 
full, with wide ‘cuff; button at 


7.75 to 18.50 


| 


tions, 


F eaturing a fine quality .Tweed imported from England. 
‘All our, garments are made up after our own specifica- 
Strong and durable, Tweed withstands 

the hardest wear and resists the wet and wind. Colorings 
_are distinctive and appeal to women of refined taste. 


Knicker Suits 


Knicker Suits of all-wool tweed, 
m1 two or three-piece styles, with 
coat, skirt and knickers. 


309.00 to 
Riding Habits 


* In all* the latest models, in plain 
and tweed mixtures or combina- 


40.00 to io 


2.00 


_—. 


9.00 


TWEED A ATS! several smart, bounties sides 
7 agg sport colors and mixtures 


3.00 
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In the French press there ‘is.a sud- 
den and new realization of the im- 
e French colonies. 
France, it is said 
n 40,000,000 peo- 
000,000 men. This insistence ‘on the |! 
It is oontended. that if 
France and France overseas are to 
be regarded as one and_ indivisible, 
it is on condition that they should be 

assured’ of intercommunication. The 
arguments came after the policy. The: 
indivisibility of France| and her pos- 
sessions in other continents entails 
the need of a formidable fleet. 

As France simply cannot build suf- 
ficient large ships to respond to this 
fresh conception of the importance 
| of the colonies she must find a substi- 
tute for the large ships. If she can- 
not rival ‘England in -dreadnoughts, 
she can, it is argued, at least put the 
dreadnaughts out of action. Publicly 
it is denied that the British fleet 
comes into French calculations, but it 
is hard to explain what other fleet 
France has in mind. This. does not, 
of course, mean that France dreams 
of attacking England. It only means 
that she takes precautions against the 
eventuality of any country sincan 
an antagonistic policy. 
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. There is no concealment of -the 
fact that ‘France ~has her éye on her 
colonial troops and that she wishes 
to assure their transport in any cir- 
cumstances. The. reduction of the 
period of. conscription depends upon 
the rafsing of a considerable colored 
army. These colored troops may, be 
at some future date required for. serv- 
ice in rope. They can be relied 
upon. They have shown the best mili-; 
tary. qualities. ~In the “Journal” the 
theme is set out frankly. .. During the 
war. the German submarine’ made the 
tfansport of.thesé troop’ difficult at 
one moment. | France. had well. over 
800,000 colonial troops in the field. 
From the: black regions. of Africa an 
extra 70,000 soldiers — were expected | A 
at a critical ‘moment. ° It was asked 
whether it would not be possible to 
bring them over in gréat submarines. 
The Admiral Degouy particularly con- 
sidered the problem. .There was a 
naval engineer who déclared that it 
Was possible to construct large ships 
+| which -tould be submerged when the 
alarm was given: | 
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sl Need. Seen to Offset 
Excessive Living Costs Due 
to Depreciation | of ' _ Crown: 


By epecial Coeteapoudent: of The Chri flan 

1 yas _ . .Science Monitor 

Sraonk Austria—The basic setts 
lem of supply. having been solved, ‘the 
Austrian Finance Minister and his col- | 
leagues then had to face the still more 
knotty question of adjusting wages to 
meet the increase in the cost of living 
that will be involved by the abolition 
of the food subsidies and by the recent 
devaluationof, the crown. Discussions 
on this point are proceeding between 
employers and employees and there is 
every reason. to hope that owing~to 
the common sense, so far exhibited on 


Wi 


solution. 

The problem’ is excessively difficult. 
Flour which people have been in the 
habit of purchasing at 35 crowns may 
in a free market*cost from 300°to 500 
and more if the crown cofttinues to 
fall. It has been suggested.as a rough 
and ready~ -solution which might work 

ver a period of transition, that ‘there 
should be the payment of a bonus 
equivalent to the amount of the extra 
cost involved by the abolition of the. 
subsidies. On the other hand there 
are those who contend that this 
method would only meet a fraction ef 
‘the diffiéulty and that i¢ will bé neces- 
sary to legalize-an index wage number 
which will ificlude not merely food- 
stuffs but all the fundamental necessi- 
ties of a family budget. 


Small Incomes of Little Pa 


Among the other difficulties which 
naturally..occur, mention must be 
made of those persons who struggle 
to subsist on small fixed incomes from 
securities with a varying rate of in- 
Merest. .When it is remembered that 
the external: value.of the crown has 
fallen since the war in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000 times and that the cost 
of living inside Austria has already 


,increased about 250 times, the’ plight 


of those who live on the fixed interest 
pe ustrian securities can be realized. 

man ‘who before the war’was com- 
fortably rich on an annual income of 


terést at 5-per cent on a capital of 
3,000,000 crowns, cannot on the same 
amount today keep starvation from 
the door. On first thoughts he should 


|be entitled to some relief allowakce 


from the government, when by abol- 
ishing the subsidy they’ increase by 
tenfold the cost of his meager ration 
of daily bread.“ But a country in the 
desperate position of Austria cannot 
afford to raise taxes for the Telief-of 
citizenS who still possess 3,000,000 
‘crowns, which, - through . speculative 
convulsion in the money market, might 
in .the twinkling of- an’ eye become 
again a réspectable, fortune. Also, 


rency, the crown quotations of most 
Austrian secturities—apart from those 
with a fixed’ rate of intéfest—have 
tremendously advanced. -Those with 
i smallh?incomes: might by: selling. out 
provide’ theifiselves with a further 
supply of capital on which to eke out 

xistence until the’ arrival of better 

ys. Moreover, if the finantial plan 
of the-government. succeeds, it ‘is the 
people with’ small fixed incomes . who 
will most directly’ ‘benefit by the re- 
sulting appreciation in. the :value. of 

@€ crown. 

A: broader problem, less human but 
directly affecting those who. trade in 
or. with Austria, is whether ‘or not the 
reviving Austrian industries can stand. 
the. strain: of paying the: increased 
ywages. Trade-returns for the first six 
months of 1921 show remarkable in- 


y 


creases Qver the same period of 1920.. 


It is probably true that the. gap: be- 
tween wages and the selling price of 
the exported articles is now larger in 
Austria than in any othe? country in 
Europe. Against the large profits of 
the manufacturers, particularly of-the 
exporters; must be set the bald and 
unpleasant fact that’ on account of the 
‘recent slump in’ ‘the: yalue ‘of the 
crown and in ‘conjunction: with: the 
abolition of the food subsidies, wages 
in a°*eduple of months’ from now will 
probably. haye to be raised by 200 per 
cent. 

A} these difficulties, however, suffice 


French theory, why the British rail 
against the French colored troops ‘on | 
the one hand, and oppose the. bullding 
of submarines on the |other hand. 
Nothing less than 
ence or independence is then at isstie 
Such s the explanation given of pro- 
cee ~ whieh would certainly other- 
wise appear. to be. inexplicable since. 
they are calculated to place France in 
an unfavorable Hight “damage her 
morally in: = eyes: ofthe ‘world. 


“LUMBER : RATES ‘REDUCED 


y= oem sien of: Columbia | 


—Rates on hardwood. forsatt were or- 
dered reduéed bythe Interstate: Com-+ 
merce Commission on. y to a 
basis of not more than’7 to 11 cents 
per 100. pounds above the schedules 
obtaining in 1920 before general rate: 
increases were put into effect. . Rail- 


i Humboldt Savings. Bank 


to.illustrate the courage which Austria 
is showing at a moment when it might 
‘be expected to despair. Whatever de- 


nch depepd- |cisions are arrived at as to the exact 


method of adjusting wages to meet the 
new. conditions, there will-be a heavy 
strain-upen the finances of the state. 
The 253,000. state.officials and’ $7,000 
pensioned -employees, as well as’ the 


the Bt members ' of their . families 
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‘first-class fares being raised 350 per 


both sides, there will be a satisfactory | 


; the abolition of the subsidies and con- 
trol, a considerable increase in Aus- j 
tria’s production of cereals and sugar ' 
i mewspaper as ponderous as it is au- 


100,000 crowns derived from fixed in- | 
thorized, devotes a leading article to| 


seiner Sg 


| eT 


the é¢quivalent of the former subsidy, 
or an ad 1} sum ‘on a com- 
prehensive index number, The totally 
unemployed will also. have to be pro- | 


Finance. Minister has a nced dras- 
tic méasures:.to. accelerate the collec- 
tion of the’ capital. levy and of the 
{income tax, in addition to imposing 
new taxation on alcohol, wines, beer 
and tobacco, in, some: cases raising the 
tax 10 times. An additional ‘revenue 
of 31,000,000,000 crowns is anticipated 
by sweeping increases in the charges. 
of the railways controlled by the state, 


cent. There are to be new taxes on all 
banking transactions; on turnover-and 
from all these measures, with existing 
taxation and the abolition of subsi- 
dies, it is hoped to procure‘a revenue 
of some 150,000,000,000 crowns as com- 
pared with 40,000,000,000 crowns in the 
last budget. 
Bank’s Cooperation Given™ 

‘The Vienna banks have also shown 
their .willingness to take part in- this 
strenuous movement’ of self-help by 
raising from German banks a loan 
of 250,000,000 marks, which has been 
lent to the Austrian Government for 
12 months. The financial advisers of 
the government are now discussing 
details of an internal loan which it is 
hoped will produce far more than has 
hitherto been anticipated as likely to 
result from purely internal measures 
in’ Austria.- There is ground for hope 
that a number of. superfluous govern- 
ment officials will etther be pensioned 
off or absorbed by sate Np trade and 
industry. 

It is also proposed | to decontrol coal. 
This all round freeing of trade will 
undoubtedly stimulate production, 
particularly as regards foodstuffs. For 


» 


rt , | wilt hiive’t receive. me ulke bonuses to. ¢ 


vided for. “To meet’ these expense the | 


Parliament includes 186 members and 


a number. of years, owing to the sys- 


requisitioned by the government, the 
agricultural producer in Austria has 
had no certainty as to what would 
happen to his next year’s crop and 


tém and price under which crogs, were | 


has been perpetually compelled to sell | 
below the world’s prices. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a large 
amount of land which before the war 
was cultivated is now fallow. With 


is anticipated. 


‘which to put her self-hel 
into execution, it. is believéd she will ; 
pull through. The immediate and real | 


thentselves may 
crown retaining any purchasing power) 


market may rush the crown into the 
category of a worthless ruble. This’ 
would, in the.opinion of experts, be 
utterly unreasonable, as the present 
plans of the Austrian Government are 
more calculated to diminish the activ- 
ities of the printing press and to_put 
Austria on a souhd economic basis 
than any plan hitherto pr oposed. Ex- 
ternal credits of ‘reasonable propor- 
tions should be forthcoming to assist 
Austria during and over the period of 
reconstruction. In this event the 
prospects of the little republic eventu- 
ally becoming self-supporting were 
néver ‘better than they. are today, ‘de- 
spite the crisis in the external value 
of the crown and the apparent inflia- 
tion of her. currency. It may give 
food for thought when it is known 
that the whole of the issued currency 


change,. 
£ 4,000,000. 


PLAYWRIGHTS ARE HONORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CHAPEL. HILL,. North Carolina— 
The Carolina Playmakers have -com- 
pleted their plans for the - second 
annual tour-.in the State, this year 


' Nationalist and Linguistic Issue 


If Austria has a breathing spell in: 
program : 


danger. is that the Austrian people | Belgium. 
lose hope of the | groups which have 
cially in the Reman Catholic Party, to 
and that working with them in al struggle against the clear Flemish 
vicious ‘gircle, a speculative money! tendencies of the head of the party 


of Austria, at the current rate of ex-|. 
is only equivalent to about}. 


J the popular languages, only spoken 


going into the eastern counties. ‘In 
the three years since its organization 


recognition. The program this year 
for each performance will be made up 
of three plays, the writer of each be- 
ing a North Carolinian: “The Miser,” 
by Paul Greene. of. Lillington; “In 
Dixon’s Kitchen,” by Wilbur Stout of 
Burlington, and “Trista,” by en 
Lay of >): *~=+, 


the Playmakers have won national ! 


: 


BELGIAN ELECTIONS 


E lemish Party, Preponderant: in 
Nation's Politics, Demands 
Right to Use of Its Own Lon 


guage in the Flemish Provinces 


\ 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium—General elec- 
tions have now: taken place all over 
Belgium, completely renewing the 
Senate afd the Chamber of Deputies. 
The three great political parties are 
face to, face; the Liberals, the Roman 
Catholics, and the Socialists. The 


the Senate half of this number. In 
the former Parliament no party had 
the absolute majority, and the govern- 
ment was composed of representatives 
of the three parties. The fresh e'ec- 
tions have not given to either of the 
three parties any majority, but the 
Socialists and Liberals have “lost a 
few seats, while the Roman Catholics 
have gained about 10 eeats. 

{Lhe predominant signification of 
these elections does not exist mérely 
in the numerical] position obtained by. 
each of the three parties. It lies in 
the fact that the .’emish Party of 
Belgium embodies the greater portion 
of the population of the country, and 
it has clearly expressed its will that 
it shall have in future its own lan- 
guage, name'y, Flemish, that is to say 
Dutch, used in the Flemish provinces. 
in the schools, government - offices, 
courts and in the army, which claims 
a Flemish division of regiments and 
a French Walloon division of regi- 
ments. It is to be anticipated that 
these reforms, which have already 
been realized on a+ fair scale, will 
in the near future give rise to violent 
debates in the new Parliament and 
will have great influence in the forma- 
tion of the Cabinet. 


Tke “Independance Belge,” a Liberal 


the elections, especially regarding the 
natic aalist and linguistic question in 


This journal states: “The 
attempted, espe- 


have suffered a severe sethack. None 
of their candidates have gone through. 
In the Liberal Party, the new elected’ 
of Flanders are the parties adhering. 
to the Flemish movement. | 

“The Memish populations are re- 
maining resolutely true to the pro- 
gram of the pre-war Flemish Party, 
despite the polemics tending to fight 
it. True, what is happening in Flem- 
ish Belgium has taken place in all the 
other countries where two or three 
languages are spoken. As long as the 


| 


| projects 
organization of the worker 


government and Parliament have been 
within the hands of the higher classes, 
it is the language with a gréat circu- 
lation which has carried off the prize; 
it presents a natural feature, a sure 
power of attraction for the intellectual 


classes. 

Language Law Action Unlikely 
“With the gradual development of 

the democratic tendencies, however, 


~~ 


by the masses, have regained their 


place in public life. In face of the 


results of the elections, it is quite cer- . 


tain that the future House will nol . 
touch the new law on the Flemish | 
language in the government offices. 
As regards therquestions in abeyance, 
such as that of the Fiemish univer- 
sity of Ghent, the sooner they will 
be given a solution the better. 
should not be allowed to get worse. 
“The Belgian Parliament of 1919 has 
been more Flemish than that of 1914, 
and that of 1921 will still take an ad+~ 
vance upon that of 1919, while the 
separatists. and. extremists will have 
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weakened. They should be reenforced 
elther by a dilatory policy or ex- 
clusive regulations. 

“The events of Ireland have shown 
that of all tactics possible in the ques- 
tion of race and language, the worst 
that exists always consists in proffer- 
ing too late solutions which have 
been. refused at the time when peace 
might have been made. If the Eng- 
lish Conservative Party could today 
settle the Irish question in voting the 
Home Rule Bill, such as Gladstone 
laid down, they would .only be too 
glad to do so. What is necessary, is 
to seek conciliatory solutions, and 
if the new government sets about it 
rapidly and sincerely, it will do good 
work.” 


Orientation of Belgians 
Sundry important Roman Catholic 


papers of Brussels and Liége express 
| break-up of the state as a unity. 


np point Deputy Hlinka, the leader 
| 
f 


the same views, and the county coun- 
cil elections, which took place on 
November 27,. obviously point to the 
fact that the majority of the country | 


is wedded to that opinion. 
Sult of the elections points out some 
international meaning, it is the de- 
cided orientation of most of the Bel-| 
gianspublic, especially the Flemish, | 
regarding Anglo-Saxon politics, Amer- | 
ican as well as British, and in opposi- 
tion to the kind of vassalage shown’! 
since the war by an important minor- | 
ity with regard to France. 

A rather small but exceedingly tur- 
bulent hyperpatriotic political fac- 
tion, aiming at the annexation of some 
portion of Dutch territory, havin 
been. completely knocked out in thi 
election, one can now assert that the 
diplomatic, trouble and uneasy feel- 
ing pending since the war between 


Holland and Belgium will wane, and | 


a fair understanding between the gov- 
ernments of both countries will inter- 
vene in their stead. 


MELBOURNE, TRADES 
HALL COUNCIL’S PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Among the 
put forward ‘for a _ better |; 
is that 
recommended by a-special committee 


recently. appointed by the Melbourne 
Trades Hall Council, a plan to which | 
reference has already been made in! 


The Christian Science Monitor. This 
scheme is, ,of course, primarily con-! 


nected with the Trades Hall, and even | 
if adopted might not havg@ any far-| 
reaching effect. Its chief value may | 
lie in the fact that it is a constructive | 
effort to find some middle ground be- 
tween the craft unionists-and the One! 
Big Unionists. 

The Trades Hall 
templates a division 
departments: primary, 
transport, education, clerical, public 
utilities, and miscellaneous. Among! 
the recommendations was one that’ 
representation on the Trades : Hall: 
Council should be by industries rather | 
than by occupations as at present. It’ 


into 


was also recommended that the indi-\; 


vidual worker in any industry should 
act as a loyal unit of that industry in 
all questions affecting the common in- 
terests of those employed therein; also 
that for the present the individual 
worker may remain a_ subscribing 
member of the union governing the 
working conditions, rate of wages, and 
training of those following the occu> 
pation to which he belongs. 


If the re- | 


committee con- : 
seven | 
secondary, ; 


MISREPRESENTATION 
OF SLOVAKS’ AIMS 
By special correspondent of The cnstaian 


_ Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia — At- 
tempts are often made by certain sec- 
tions of the Magyar and Gerrign press 
to represent the Slovaks abroad as 
unwilling partners in the composition 
of the Tzecho-Slovak Republic. Ip 
particular the efforts of the Slovak 
Popular Party to secure for the Slo- 
vaks a certain degree vf autonomy 
in the administration of Slovakia have 
been misused by the enemies of this 
republic, and represented as a Slovak 
movement for separation and the 
On 


of the Slovak Popular Party, made an 
important utterance, during the recent 
debate on the new government’s pros 


‘gram. Deputy Hlinka announced that 
| his party would support the govern- 
;ment and said: “We Slovaks have 
{shown perhaps more loyalty to this 
| State than have any others, for it is 
|Our state and our republic. We threw 
-in our lot with it without any men- 
‘tal reservation whatsoever. ~ We are 
dualists in so far as we look upon our- 
selves as a distinct people with a men- 
tality and, to a certain degree, a civili- 
zation of our own; but, as far as the 
state is concerned, we stand for its 
unity and integrity. 

“Slovakia requires autonomy, as the 
President himself has recognized. The 
2,000,000 Slovaks could today hardly 
‘exist by themselves, but the Tzechs 
too would find it difficult to get along 
without us.’ The truth is we are 
necessary to one another; we are 
brothers. Slovakia is not a mere ap- 
pendix, it is an equal partner in the 
republic. ‘We Slovaks want to take 
our part in the upbuilding and the 
prosperity of the Tzecho-Slovak re- 
public with the proviso that. we be 
accepted as republicans and a dis- 
, Gaet oe 
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| AUSTRALIA TO ASSIST RUSSIA 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria — Australia 
‘intends to assist Russia to the extent 


- £50,000, and proposes to send this 


government grant in wheat and meat. 

| This announcement was made in the 
| House of Representatives by the Prime 
| Minister, Mr. Hughes, who added that 
the meat would be taken, if possible, 

' from supplies in Britain but the wheat 
would be sent from Australia. In ad- 
‘dition to this official recognition of 
; Russia’s plight, many unofficial steps 
are being taken_in Australia to help 
the Russians. Among others is the 
appeal issued to the churches of New 
; South Wales by the Labor.Council of 
that State, in conjunction with the 
, Australian Labor Party, the Com- 
munist Party, the Socialist Labor 
: Party, and the Russian Association. 


GIRLS TO PUBLISH PAPER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Womén stucents at the University of 
Pennsylvania have launched plans for 
ithe publication of a daily newspaper. 
On Saturday, posters appeared in bul- 
letin boards about the campus asking 
for suggestions for a name for the 
proposed publication, an editorial pol- 
icy and nominations for managing 
editor and advertising manager. 
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Hallawell Seed Company 
258 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Now is the time to plant Roses, 
Shrubs and Perennials. 
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id| over the party plans. 
ut’ the ladies ‘of the} 


| began, 
| this morning,” Dorothy’s mother said. | 


j together they. gave Toodles., as lovely 
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- Strike 
‘Skatiie 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Across the ice we swiftly glide, 

All hand. in hand and side by side; 
And Ol. it is such fun, — 

For winter has begun; 

So. Bet for skates and over the, ice 


we'll go. 


One, two, three, four—hold hands 
"now tight—- 

Strike out: together—so—left! right! 
The sun shines bright and clear, 
All four of us are, here. | 

No, five! because you must ‘count F lip 
in front. 


| 


And can’t one go'a pace just, whew! 
It’s)’most as good as if one flew— 
So with our cheeks aglow, 

Across the ice we go, 

All four of us—and Fiip too; that 
_ makes five. \ 


pPordtnny Gives a Party 
for Her Cat 

Dorothy had a dear little kitty that 

i was. black ag coal, with a white face 


kers. This kitty was named Toodles. 
Now. it happened that. Dorothy’s 
mother had just given her a lovely 
party, with .little boys and girls’ in- 
vited’ to share the ice Cream ahd cake. 
They had all played games and had a 
great deal of fun and Dorothy was 
thinking about this one morning as 
she sat on the back steps petting her 
little kitty named Toodles. 

“How would you like. a party, 
Toodles?” she asked suddenly. 
Toodles looked up at her and tried 
to speak plainly and say yes, by giving 
a little me-ow. 

“All right, Toodles,” Dorothy an- | 
swered, picking her pet up and.carry- 
ing it into the house on her shoulders. 
Dorothy. went to her mother to talk 


“Yes you can have a- party for 
Toodles,” her,mother consented. 

_ “I would like to’ give Toodles some 
thing “extra nice. to eat, + Dorothy 
“and play with ‘her the way 
she likes to play: best.” 

“All right, you can have ‘the party 


‘So Dorothy called to her’ playmate, 
Marjorie; whe- lived .next door ,and | 


P maratthey. got a ‘nice @ish of FoR ES 
nd. put it‘on the back: steps and you 
ould “have seen 
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raSireached the weelly bahk below the 
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“One, two, three, four—hold. hands now tight— 


out together—so—left! right. hi 


a door knob the Toodles to, sais with. 

Toodles could hardly wait for the 
toys to be made before she began -to 
play with them and she rolled about 
and jumped up high and had such a 
good time with her playthings that 
the girls just laughed with delight. 

Then Dorothy’s mother gave them 
all a big surprise when she came out 
with a nice little straw basket with a 
soft cushion in it and announced that 
this also was for Toodles. 

™oodles showed her thanks by hop- 
ping right. into the basket, curling 
herself up in a little ball and going 
fast asleep. 

Then Dorothy’s mother brought the 
girls some cake and milk, too, and 
{then Toodles’ party was over. : 


The Ni ght Walkers 


“I wish I could stay up all night, 
just for‘once,” said Betty to her friend 
the. bee-man. 

“What would you do all the long 
night?” the bee-man asked, with a 
smile. , 

“I'd. walk back: and forth around} 
the hill until I found out who crosses 
the road every night just. there at the 
curve,” 

“Who crosses the road?” repeated 
‘the bee-man in-a puzzled tone. | “I 
‘don’t think. anyone but the zanjero is 
ever on this road at.night.” 

“Tt isn’t people,” Betty explained. 
“It’s things. There are the strangest 
tracks every morning when I go for 
the milk, all wiggling like a snake 
track, but not slick and smooth like 
that. It might be birds, but it would 
be very, very little birds. I could’ show 
them to you if you’d come ‘with me 
now.’ 

‘The bee-man seemed to think this 
a‘good plan. He put on the pith hel- 
met he had worn long ago in India, 
and taking Betty’s hand he set off 
down the hill with her at such a pace 
| that’ she had/to take an extra skip now 
}and again to keep up with him. 

It was just after sunrise and no one 
had been over the.road to disturb.the 
tracks. There they were, running in 
a zigzag line across the ‘Toad to the 
hard ‘adobe bank above. | 

s“Wery interesting,” said the bee-. 

an thoughtfully; and he got down on 
his hands and knees to look at the 
curving line ‘more closely... Three 
Indians on horseback came -prancing 
} by, but the bee-man paid no atten- 
tion to this. He crawled along.in the 
dust with his eyes ‘quite sipse e to the 
road; ‘and Betty. heard him ‘Say again 
after a” moment, ‘Very Interesting!” 

The bee-than wi ht; it. was ‘an 
interesting track. as as wide as 
Betty's thumb, and te looked as if some 
one might have been pricking out the 
map of a railroad track with a pin. 
The. two dotted lines 
through the dust of the road, spraying: 
out into several paths when they’ 


° 


+. 


Toad. 


“Look,” a vthe- bee-man, “See, 


was just a spider?’ 


| the tracks are the»ones he makes 


‘better shut his door-for him again 
4nd let-him get back to his nap.” 


| spring flowers isthe painted Mises, 


‘ 
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Drawn for The Christian Science “fonitor 


tiny track. They followed it to th 
yery foot of the bank, then lost it in 
the hard adobe.. 

‘ There,” said Betty. “That’s what 
happens every single morning.” “Do 
you think he gets up off the ground 
and flies away just here?” 

“I don’t think he has wings,’ said 
the bee-man. “Wait a° minute.” 

The bee-man rose to his feet and 
began peering along the bank abpve 
the spot where the tracks ended, 

“Ah, I have it!’*he exclaimed at last 
with great satisfaction. “Come and 
look at this streak of crusty adobe, 
my dear. What do you'see?’ ~~ 

Betty squinted up her. eyes and 
stared at the spot the bee- pare pointed 
out. 

“T can't see even the tiniest hole,” 
she said at last. . 

“Not. even a ‘cobwelr?" laughed the; 
bee-man. | 

“Not even a cobweb, ”’ said Betty. 
“Oh, Mr. Graham, you didn’t think it 


“Not just a spider,” said Mr. Graham 
teasingly. .“But look again.” 

Betty’ looked - obediently; and sud- 
denly. she noticed that the gray adobé 
had a round ¢rusty spot’in the middle, 


véry much the size and shape of a}. 


50-cent piece.. ‘Is it that?” she asked, 
putting her finger on the spot. 7+, ° 

The bee-man nodded, and picking a 
twig from a buckwheat:-bush leaned 
over. “Watch!” he warned her. With 
the end of the twig he. flicked the 
round gray spot. It flew up. like a 
little door, and Betty found -herself’ 
looking into a smooth round tunnel. 
whose walls looked to be lined: with 
ivory white paper. While she’ looked. 

a great gray spider came Tunning ‘up 
to the mouth of the,tunnel and 
blinked out at them as if asking what 
they. meant. by opening. the. ‘Goor with- 
out his leave. 

“It is.a spider, after ali!” exclaimed 
Betty. a 8 
“Yes, it's a trap door spider, and. 


every night when he goes hunting. 
He’s your night walker, my dear. 
Isn’t he a‘ fine fellow?’ 

“But who made the pretty tunnel 
jand the little door for him?” ‘Betty 
asked wonderinsly. 

“He-made ‘it for himself. I have a 
book up at’ ‘the house that tells all 
about it and some day I'll read: to 
you ‘about him,. Now perhaps we'd 


He ‘dropped the little round door, 
and Betty drew a long breath. of won- 
der. “A spider!’’ she repeated, as if 
she could hardly’ believe her eyes. 
“Tomorrow* morning I’m going. to ask 
father and mother to come with me 
|for the miik, and: miaybe‘¥ou'll come’ 
too and open the door. for us. Wat ‘t 
they be surprised?” . 

The bee-man smiled. He “rather 
j thought. they tan be. 
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One of .the. very prettiest of the 
me| the, thtbhe-potated star. bildgsam that 
y in 80 Reed country 

is just one of] 

be which. "eri are. 

le commenced calling | 

by 4, bird name, no oné} 

to” aoe Pérhiaps it was .be-}. 
when the: -trillums | came, the: 


}-they are smaller and under their wings 


| ia patches. . Both these birds have 
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Winter Bird Visitors 


Just ow ‘any where in the British 
Isles’ you may gee big flocks of red- 
wings and fteldfares. Redwings look 
very much: like song thrushes only 


is’a bright patch of red. ‘Fieldfares 
‘are about the size of missel thrushes 
and look black and gray and white 


flown across the North Sea from Nor- 
way. They nest up in the north of 


| each sack. 


Norway in the birch woods in June, 
bnt none of them stay in’ Norway in 
the winter, as it is too caqld: and there 
is so mueh snow and ice. 

_If you are by the sea you will come 
acress many strange birds which you 
on ‘see in summer time. All these 
ave come .to spend the winter here 


; from their summer homes in the far 
*' "| cold narth. ‘Some have flown’ all the 


way from Greenland, .Iceland and 


- {Spitzbergen, Many are what:are called 


wading \birds—tittle. dun and white 
ones ca}led sanderling ‘and bigger} 
black and white fellows rather like 
peewits and called turnstones, or big- 
ger.,sones still ‘with long legs and 
barred plumage,called godwits. None 
of these nest in the British Isles but 
all will fly away north when ‘spring 


‘; comes. ° 


Where there are river suteries and 
mud flats you may-see big. flocks of 
Wild geese..’ They feéd at ‘low tide,on 
the green seaweed that grows on the 
mud flats and looks like grass. ' When 
the tide is high and water covers the 


‘| weed they fly out to sea and rest on 


the waves. On the mud flats‘you will 
see hundreds and hundreds of wild 
duck also, of many different kinds. 
One kind you might recognize is the 
widgeon, as he has a yellow stripe on 
the top of his. head, looking like a 


bald patch. A few widgeon duck nest in 


Scotland, but most of them go further 
north and only . spend ‘the winter 
here. 

Perhaps most lovely of all winter 
bird visitors to Britain are the ‘wild 
swans—they come from Iceland and 
Siberia—but you perhaps will only see 
them if you go to the wild remote 
islands on the west coast of Scotland 
or Treland. 


_ 


Captain Tommy 

“Come, Charles, why have you not 
started? Captain Tommy went down 
the road five minutes ago,” called Mrs. 
Carver from a cottage door, 

“T’m looking for a sack, Mother.” 

“Why, Sonny?” - 

“Because Captain ‘joumy told us 


' ‘each to bring a sack to the tally this 


morning.”” 


“Well, there’s one up ip the loft. 


C Hurry, now, or _the others: will be 


gone,”’ \ 

Charles presently came out of the 
barn with a fine large sack. He\said 
good-by to his mother, and went 
whistling: along to the village green, 
where a‘row of lads stood waiting the 
commands of their leader. 


'Camley: was only a small village, but | 


it had an extensive green ‘which was a 
splendid playing place for the children. 


The boys had formed themselvés into} 


a kind of club, and every year they 
elected one of their number to be cap- 
tain. - This year Tommy Tarver had 
‘been'chosen captain.’ Captain Tommy 
was a genius at inventing new games, 
and:.new objects for the Saturday. out- 
ings. .These he generally managed to 
peer. sécret until the last moment, so 

e. boys aiwars looked for a sur- 
ore...‘ 
He stepped in front of: his regiment 
and saluted. They returned the salute 
smartly ‘and stood at attention. 

“Present—sacks!” ordered ‘Captain 
Tommy., ~ 

Amid general laughter these were 
displayed, ‘and not one boy had {for- 
gotten the order of the previous 
week, ' 
“Boys; you all’ remember our ‘cap- 
ain of two years ago, ‘Percy Ansell?” 
There was,a chorus of assent, and 
he - ‘continued,’ “I have no doubt’ you 
also remember the fine ‘games we had 
in‘ his garden, and’ the home-made 
toffee ‘his mother used .to bring -out 
to us: : Well, boys, I noticed the other 
day that her woodhouse was nearly 
empty. Now that Percy -is on his 
father’s ship waO is to* fill the wood- 
house?” 

‘“We will do it: * shouted the boys, 
understanding him immediately. 

“Now you see why I.'said ‘Bring 
sacks.’ .Wé are going.to’ Pitch Wood 
whére ‘the fir cones lie thick upon the 
ground, and near where the last trees 


ywere felled are heaps‘ of chips that 


the keeper will let us have; 
—sacks! Quick march!” — 
> It-was" uphill to Pitch, Wood by a 
very winding lane between tall hedge- 
These were bare save for a 
few red berries, for it Was winter. In 
groups of two or. three. the 20 boys 
walked along’ chattering or singing. 
They all thought it was a capital plan, 
and they. determined to work very 
hard.. They entered the wood by a 
white gate,. and just inside was cap- 
taig Tommy’s: friend the keeper. He 
told; them ‘where to go. Captain 
Tommy advised the lads not to waste 


Shoulder 


time picking up Sticks here and there,’ 


but to go quickly. to the dell the keeper 
had mentioned. Their last expedition 
to the wood had been in. the nutting 
Season, and very different it now ap- 
‘peared as they trudged over. crackling 
brown leaves.: In one part they could 
hear in -fhe ‘distance the ring of the 
Woodmen’s axes, and soon they reached 
a cleared. space. 
.: “Here we are, boys. Don't fll your 
sacks. Leave room for cones on top,” 
said Captain “Tommy, the ex- 
ample: by opening out his sack on the 
ground and eevee up. seme. nice ary} 
chips.. 
‘The fir ‘lanitation was eicse at hand, 


te for fire- 


‘his. pockets |. 


tain Tommy produced a length of 
istowt re © 
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watch. 

“Half an hour for hide-and- seek,” 
he announced. “Harry and Gerald 
pick up sides.” 

This pleased them all. It was not 
quite so easy: as when the trees were 
coveted with leaves, and it made them 
hide more carefully. 

When it was*time to return to the 
village, Captain Tommy said, “Mrs. 
Ansell has gone to_market, and she 
won’t ‘be back. until the afternoon 
train. So we can go now and empty 
our sacks, and this afternoon I pro- 
pose that we go into Gerald’s paddock, 
and peep over the wall to see if she is 
pleased.” 

Although they were so laden, the 
boys walked down to Camley in record 
time. _They kept in step, and sang 
some of their marching songs. It was 
great fun to watch the pile in Mrs. 


: = . 
‘Then he looked at his 


Winter Camping 
“There is one thing, boys, I have 
always ‘wanted to do and it seems to 


[me that now is the time to do it,” be- 


gan Jack, as the four sat around the > 
cobblestone’ fireplace cracking nuts. 
The others looked up ‘expectantly, 
scenting some fresh adventure, 

“I have never camped out in win- 
ter—this time of year—when the snow 
is deep and it is away below zero. It 
ought to be great fun.” 


| it’s easy too. 


Ansell’s woodhouse grow higher and 


“Neither have I,” said Dick, “and 
See how the trappers 
and timbee cruisers and guides do it, 
weeks on end... I’m with you.’ 

So were the rest, and out came the 
usual slip of paper and stubby pencil 
and a list was drawn up there and 
then. They would start out.on Sat- 
urday morning, snowshoe all day into 
the Gatineau hills, sleep in the snow 
and return by evening. That entailed 


higher as each boy emptied his sack. gr ub for two days, a few cooking uten- 


Then they sorted out fir cones from | 
wood, and when the clock struck 12 
they scampered home to dinner. 

“How short the days seem Mow,” 
said Mrs. Ansell to a neighbor as they 
came up the hill from the station. “I 
wanted to get ina few sticks before 
dark, so I won’t come in today, thank 
you.” | 

She hurried past: the green, and 
turned in at a wooden gate that be- 
longed to a pretty thatched cottage. 
She put ‘her market basket on te 
doorstep, and went round fo the back 
to get her key from its hiding . place. 
Then she caught sight of the present 
the boys had made her. With an ex- 
clamation of joy she pushed the wood- 
house door open as wide as she could,: 
and gazed. at. the .collection. 

“I'll be bound Gaptain Tommy is at 

the bottom: of this!’’ she said to her- 
self: 
. Then hearing a suppressed chuckle 
‘she turned quickly round and. saw a 
row of merry. faces peering over the 
garden wall. 

“Thank you, dears, one: aid all? 1S 
¢an’t tell you how pleased" am.* Be- 
fore you go rambling next Saturday, 
call here, every one of you.” 

Captain Tommy and his regiment 
did not forget her invitation and they: 
decided “She had never. before made 
such celcrang toffee. 


‘OR: I ve Got a. Little 


House 


Specially for The Christian Scifence Manitor 


Oh, I’ve got.a little house, 
"Way down the lane, 
You turn to the pasture, 
-And then back again, 
.-And then you go over 
The old stone wall, 
The alders and woodbine 
And asters and all, * ° 
And there is the house, 
As plain as can be; : 
I've made it ofrails’ 


, 


sils, plenty of blankets, ax, matches 
and toboggan, That part settled, Jack 
,; ot out of the library some good ad- 
venture stories of the north woods, 
such as “The Silent Places,” “White 
Fang” and “The Kindred of the Wild,” 
and they browsed through them, read- 
ing. aloud bits dealing with the winter 
woods,,snow tracks and other subjects 
appropriate to the occasion. This not 
only gave them some practical advice 
but aroused their enthusiasm to white 
heat and opened their .eyes to many 
small beauties thev might otherwise 
have missed. — 

Saturday brought a-heavy snow- 
storm, which the adventurers thought 
added considerably to the fun. They 
all. wore tukes, sweaters, esd 
sashes, moccasins and mits, lookin 
Picturesqué-as the- ancient coure = 
des-bois, or French-Canadian runners 
of the woods. The toboggan contained 
their kit in two bundles, each rolled in 
waterproof cloth. Jack and Fred took 
first turn in harness, pretending they 
were “huskies,” while Dick and Bobby 
broke trail a few yards ahead.’ They 
struck north across the frozen river, 
skirted a couple of farms and avere 
soon in the hardwoods at the foot of 
the hills. “ 

There was ro wind and the flakes 
‘were large and sticky, clinging to 
everything they touched. The boys’ 
could see only about 100 yards ahead 
‘and behind, but they had been this 
way often before and Knew the trails 
like an Indian. After ‘a while the | 
trees grew so' thick that they had somé 


) difficulty in drawing the toboggan be~. : 


tween them. Then the woods turned °. 
to evergreens, with wide open spaces 
and high: bowldérs jutting up like cot- ° 
tages. Still. they went north, climb- 
ing higher all the time, the scenery 
growing ever more picturesque ° and 
rugged. If it had been a clear day 
they - could -have» had wonderful 
glimpses of the Ottawa valley away, 
pbelow them and‘ barns looking like 


.|dolls’ houses and perhaps caught the 


dance and sparkle of rapids two miles 


And. mosses, you see, 
Oh, I’ve got a little house, | 
Ob, ‘such a little house, . 
"Way down the lane! ° 


An Outback 
-. Message 


A-parliamentary party has recently 
visited Central, Australia.-on (a tour 
of inspeetion ‘along the proposed route 
of the new transcontinental. railway 
from Oodnadatta,to Port Darwin. A 
member: of this’ party.. gives: an’ inter- 
esting apequnt ‘of a meeting with a 
number of ‘Overlanders encamiped at 
one of the government wells with some 
traveling stock which they were taking 
sonie hundreds of, miles ‘te the néarest 
market. He was surprised at the easy 
confidence- with which one of the 
Overlanders predicted the argival of. 
a friend whe. was. on his. .way to join 
them. He had not heard of.this friend 
for weeks, but:said that he*was cer- 
tain to turp up.within 24 hours.. The 
M. P. was: naturally puzzled, gand, in 
response to the query, “How do you 
know?” réceived the reply, “I had. 
a wireless from him last night.” 
The “wireless” was-simply a smudge 
of smoke which had been seen 20 or 30 
miles.away in the direction from which 
the Overlander’s friend was traveling | 
to meet him. 


\. 


Going to the Barber 
Shep 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘My mother’s going to take me 
To the barber shep today, 
To have my. hair ‘most all cut off 
Yn just the nicest way. 


. 1 want it clipped just like my dad’ + 


f Ovomy! I, want to start— - 
Then, fe 2 we're walking down the 


' 


oy pan't tell us ppart! 


-Pwere completely shut in by thew | 
\ing, curtain of flakes and, the anly 


i 


above ‘their starting point. But they 
Ov- 


noise: was the crunch oftheir snow- 
shoes or a word at random. 

“How different from’ summe,,” de- 

clared Fred at. last. “DPhis, place is 
simply alive with birds’ then; and the 
gurgle of water, to say ‘nothing bt 
squirrels and chipmunks.” -° | 

. “E- think it is just as beautiful now,,. 
though,” returned Jack. ‘“What could 
\beat those firs covered ‘with, snow?” 

At noon‘they.were all glad :to stop 
for a lunch. The lunch: room WAS a 
shallow cave that kept off the snew 
and held the heat of the fire, but they 
did not linger long. By 4 o’clock they 
had arrived at what they considered 
the ideal spot for making camp. It : 
was a narrow glade on a slopes closely. 
hemmed in bY spruces and hemlocks. 
Nothing could be snugger, more pro- 
tected fromthe wind and, what was’ 
even more important,*there wag the . 
purest drinking water close at hand: 
Where? No one but Jack knew, and 
he*had great fun in revealing the ‘se- 
cret: Leading them to a bare rock 
and slipping off his snowshoes. he 
dug down into the snow about three 
feet and exposed a tiny spring, clear 
as crystal 

“It. mever dries up nor freezes,” 
said -simply. 

.Then they all got busy. First they 
scooped out a trench, six feet wide 
and 12. long. After piling the excavat- 
ed snow to either side the hole was 
nearly five feet deep.. Then taey cut 
down tall young firs and cedars, lay- 
ing the poles across half the trench 
and placing the branches on top and 
also on the floor tnside., When the 
roof was sufficiently thick they used 
their snowshoes to heap snow on top 
of the boughs. The house built, they 
turned to cutting and piling firewood 
close at hand, enough to lJast through- 
out the night with the most liberal 
use. All this occupied their time till 
dusk. Now the fire is lit at the open 
end of the trench and the rosy flames 
dance cheerily in the gloom. Blankets 
are spread over the thick bed of 
boughs, the cooking kit is unpacked 
and, behold, the snuggest and coziest 
camp the bovs have ever known in 
the wilderness! Warm? It soon got 
so warm that they had to discard 
sweater and scarves and mits. Still 
the snow did not melt, except immedi- 
ately behind the fire and the slope 
carried the moisture away from them. 
When the blaze died down a bit Fred 
and Jack did the cooking and Dick 
and Bobby gave the advice. The meal 
over, the plates were washed and set 
aside for breakfast, and jokes; stories 
and songs kept the party awake for 
an hour. Then fuel was piled on the 
fire, every one agreed to do his share 
of adding more during the night and 
—the camp was sound asleep. Some 
one must have aroused himself once 
or twice to feed the flames; for there 
was stil] heat when daylight came, but 
the rest never stirred a finger. 

“Who fixed the fire?’ shouted Bobby, 
grinning guiltily. No one answered, 
although of course some one knew. 
And Bobby could never find out: Who 
do you think, was thoughtful enough’ 
to do it? 
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“JcHIcaco BOARD OF i tA | LWAY. CHARGES — FINANCIAL NOTES | VIEW, OF GERMAN _ ot erring taxes to balance her budest: | ECONOMIC STATUS - 
TRADE STATEMENT] np) TR, sVIV Lesa remem cnn er FINANCIAL STATUS rar cut shoals ot ape?! OF HUNGARY TOLD 


ee : fe ie alg ee : and production taxes has been reached ; 
+ Surplus for 1921. Largest Ever, between the heude of ‘five. American | eR at feet See Oe Nad of Country ta Goectenstal 
at | WEA, | 1% eer. a ) ° It is true that i d : : 

‘sisi oc: According to P resident -New High ‘Rates Wee a é Bottle Neck!’ Amsterdam advices state that the Balancing of Budget Is Pointed nae 5 to do with ~ cgay me Margate ~s Which Will Guarantee Proper 
rr ne Back Old}. Clearing System Advocated ‘ to Commerce, Steel Manufac- > gree pasaabanaradl et Italy tn, Hol -. Out. as: Necessary to Restore feopedae sagt anagg Ro hot names Measures Toward Stability 
i s. he New York) Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor turers Tell Central Council’ !and during the war. Value of Mark Now So Much! of bank notes, and until Germany : pe 

: : resumes the task of balancing the} »Y S?e!#! ayy Pag ae wr 


from its Western News O Office : The Bank of Ireland: has pahebe ta ° 2. +: 
tin Review Wer Economic Information ‘lend $5,000,000. to-the ministry of the mda pian by Quantities budget the value of the mark cannot : 
BUDAPEST, Hungary—It is per- 


ERECARO, | Thanks Not profits ot} 7 ae ia Irish Provisional Government. be expected to improve, except tem- 
fectly clear to the greater part of the 


$72,314 for 1921 and’a surplus of $1,- \ l 
' Special to The Christian setehce Monitor Reports to the United States De-/ By-special correspondent of The Christian ee “: ha erin ap Hungarian population that a thorough 


919,901; the largest surplus ever held,’ from its European News Office partment of Agriculture say that the} Science Mohitor from its European » 

tt | are reported for the Chicago Board of LONDON, England—“High railway need of American foodstuffs in Euro-| . News Office change in the handling of financial and 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, Germany DROP IN AMERICAN economic questions by the actual 

National Assembly is not to be looked 


} Trade by J. P. Griffin, president.’ rates are a veritable bottle neck pean coun ries reaches many millions . 
‘| “Adoption of a new clearing house. ‘to trade, and no efforts can be too | of tons. Germany will require 2,000,-;|—Thé decline of the German mark re- EXPORTS REPORTED for. That is the reason why the eco- 


000 tons of imported foodstuffs. | 
system and the erection of a new] great which will open up the passage po cently reached the same level as that nomical circles have followed the 


{| building to house the pit and probane’ and allow competitive export trade in The United States ommercial At-|of the Austrian krone in December, ; , : 
|} offices are recommended by President | primary products to proceed. Whole-jtaché at Havana oa that 55.sugar|1920. At that time much was said| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia¥ course of the crisis with such pam 
Griffin. A new clearing house sys-|sale prices generally are now about | mills are grinding, compared with 71 | about the bankruptcy of Austria, just} Exports of manufactures fell off by ampled indifference. One is convince 
| tem, he said, would ‘make it: unneces-| 70 per cent above the pre-war average, |last year at this time.. Many millsias one now talks incessantly of the/ $2,000,000,000; shipments out of the that tranquillization only is to be ex- 
sary for members to file detailed state-| buf railway rates for merchandise are | must secure funds beforg they can be-| bankruptcy of Germany. The future country of raw materials dropped by ate yet nas cuneeien ae 


nif. 
p dottagn te te uh, ments with the govérnment in the’ still 120 per cent above pre-war.” So/|gin operation. Some companies are/ can alone tell if this will;come to pass.| nearly $1,000,000,000° and foodstuffs 
! 2 " exports declined by about $500,000,000 | Proper measures will be taken to 


sormalcy may nevertheless payment of taxes on trades, Regula-} said Mr. Roland Woods, assistant sec-|said to be seeking_money at ‘12 per} At present, in gauging the actual 
Aig tory laws enacted last year have not| retary of the National Federation of | cent. ° financial situation in Germany, it is| during 1921y foreign trade reports is- | Purify the actual dismal economic at- 
not believe that the only recognized; he said, but perpetu-|Iron and Steel Manufacturers re- : poate , well to take note of some figures re-| suéd by the United States Commerce | Mosphere of the country. 
ated practically every method of doing | cently, to a ‘representative of the Cen- 3 DIVIDENDS» : -| cently , published .by« official papers,.| Department show. Imports showed; After the fiasco of Hegediis’ financial 
business on grain exchanges. ;World-| tral Council for Economic Informa- The Reich’s\revenue, from October 21; similar declines in the various groups | policy and the fatal downfall of the 
wide economic conditions are. re-|tion. « Bery ‘| Merclants Manufacturing, quarterly /t October 31 last, was returned at| of commodities. crown currency, after the immense and 
*{ sponsible for. the plight of the Ameri-} “The iron and steel Pies of Great of 2%, payable February 1 to stock! 1 712.000,000 marks, while expenses! During the past year exports of | unjustified increases of the corn price, 
7} can agriculturist, he said. Britain,” he continued, “produced dur- of January 21. were estimated at 4,680,860,000 marks! Manufactures aggregated $2,205,000,-|only a rational economic and finan- 
-“His present situation,” adidas Mr. ing the year 1913, 7,664,000 tons of Lincoln Manufacturing, quarterly of |for the same period. For\the period | 900, compared with $4,163,000,000 dur-/| cial policy of large conception and 
Griffin, “is in no sense chargeable to} steel, and 10,360,000 tons of pig iron, | 2%, payable February 1 to stock’ of} between April 1 and October 31 the;ing 1920, while imports aggregated| carried through in a consequent man- 


the machinery employed to market his | and in 1920, 9,067,000 tons of steel, and | January .17. revenue amounted, approximately to/ $962,000,000 during 1921, againstjner, is able to save the country from 
. 25,000,000,000, andthe expenditure up to! $1,689,000,000 in the previous year. absolute ruin. 


*| products. Statutory enactments *will| 8,034,000 tons’ of pig iron. At the| Davis Mills, quarterly of 144%, pay- | 49,900,000,000, : 
| never prove’ an adequate eareyeere for present rate of progress, the produc- able March 25 to stock of March 11. 76,000,000,000. Furthermore without! Raw materials exported in 1921 The measures which were taken 
demand. | tion during the year 1921. will not Motor Products, $1.25 a share, pay- taking into consideration the enormous: amounted to $984,000,000, compared | hitherto had the effect of raising sus- 
|. “Heroic. financial assistance, sich as}. amount to much more than. 3,500,000 atiie February. 1 to stock of January flodting debt: which is not consolidated,! with $1,970,000,000 in the previous; picion abroad, and so there were 
‘rendered by the War Finance, Corpora-| tons of steel, and 2,500,000 tons of | 20 : the present circulation of notes alone; year, while imports totaled $853,000,-| canceled many contracts held by the 
tion, may result in a more orderly} pig iron. These materials are the peas a ee ; represent a sum amounting to 100,000,-| 000, against , $1,751,000,000 during | representatives of the import and ex- 
marketing, but furnishes tio outlet for| basis of: the great engineering trades Clinchfield- Coal,’ quarterly of 1% | q909, 000 marks, while the Reich’s print-|1920. Shipments of foodstuffs during | port trade, thus increasing the un- 
“1 excess crops. There is a potential de-| of the United. Kingdom, which ac- | P& cent on preferred, payable Febru- ing press continues turning out notes | the past year aggregated $1,461,000,-| certainty with which Hungary’s 
, | mand” for all the farm products ‘pro-| counted’ for exports to the value of | 2™Y 1 to stock of January 26. without ceasing, flooding the world| 000, compared with $2,033,000,000 dur-| economic life was struggling. The 
|.duced’ in the United States. Any. meas-| £125,976,000 in 1913 and £ 277,781,000 National Lead, quarterly of 1% per | with thousand marks notes. ing 1920, while imports totaled} protective policy also was a great fac- 

+ cent on preferred, payable March 15 


.. fure designed to help the farmer which | in 1920, In the past, Germany, as elsewhere | $672,000,000, against $1, 815, 000,000 dur- | tor of the hindering of the er 
| does not directly increase thé demand y oe I Po " | to stock of-February 24. in the other states, adopted the policy: ing 1920. trade. 
for his products is futile. This ex- sett por tant Points por | 
"| change now, ds ever, is willing to em-| “The impdxtance of these trades and!|}~ sy 
*\ ploy all its’machinery .and’ résources the materials exported by them must ay, : ' a es 
and}{'? help improve the condition of the! be looked at and appreciated from two) || : | 
~~jfarmer.”. <- : <0 mothers In the first place they on . : 
|. Clearings ‘for the years were $215,-| account for a vast amount of employ- 
| 096,131, compared : with’ $248,217,259 in' ‘ment during their times of prosperity, NEW ISSU E : 
the previous year.. ‘The weighmaster’s and of unemployment during times of | : “hd ai . 
al report. shows 262,333. cars. received, depression ‘like the present; and, in , , $3, 500, 000 
jagainst 168,869 cars during the pre-| the second place, they play a very im- | : 
UEO-| vious year. There were, '144,340,533 | portant part in paying for the enor- n> sais 
3 bushels. of grain weighed in and out of| Mous importation of foodstuffs which | 
S| store and transferred from elevator to are essential to’ the life of the British . it me) =“) rto e rc 
‘elevator during the year: Receipts of sa-9 ) | . : 
, ; leaking cars were 18,729, or 10.7 per| “Of all countries Britain is the most of Brazil 
icent, compared with _18, 478 - “cats, or| dependent on imported food to feed her (United: States ) 
aps r cent in the revious ear. population; and when it is ‘realized 
: r thet ‘all imports’ must be paid for .by oa iif ont: Yaa 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, External Loan of aie 
MA [ ER PO exports, and that in 1920 we imported. | Due December I, 1961 
CH N Y- 5 RTS £ 767,000,000 worth #f foodstuffs, it PEST | . 
“FROM UN IT D STATES will also be realized how. great an : ke Guaranteed dhconditionally as to principal, sinking fund, premium and interest by the 
effort must be-made to set our export- | ||: go : : 
WASHINGTON; ictof olumbig |img industries on, their feet again,” ||| - , ‘ ° . 
é —ixports of Ni Digtrlet baemale said Mr. Woods. “Employers in the we | State of Rio Grande do Sul 
1 | tton ‘the United’ States. d ring 1921 iron and steel] trades are exerting pe | a 
1913, according” to’ the Departmsde of| Markets, and in all fairness it must. Not callable except for Sinking Fund 
|}Commerce. Shipments for the first |. be said that where employment can be ia ; . 
_ pli -months of the year amounted to/| provided, the workpeople are also do- The City of Porto Alegre covenanla lo deposit a fixed anmuity of $293,510.56 a year, payable in semi-annual ee | to be used 
a al | $288,007, 585, against ‘$92, $12,467 in 1913. | ing their best. for the payment of interest and as a Sinking Fund for the redemption of Bonds through call by lot at 105 and interest. The Sinking Fund 
“hai. | exports tor December are. estimated at| “Nevertheless,” he continued,) “costs is sufficient to relire the entire issue at 105 and interest by maturily. Any Bonds i aeaetin al maturity are to be paid at 105 and 
we eget fre of production sare still too high, and interest, 
AX e is not Jacking ‘of hibition buyers overseas are still shy of 
“sada nett in, the closing months of 1921/ British goods in face of the low prices CITY OF PORTO ALEGRE: The City of Porto Alegre, established in 1742, is the capital 
over the immediately preceding being asked for continental, and es- and the first:city of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, both in size and importance. 
‘jmonths, Exports of iron and: steel/ pecially German material. Employers ; lued 131, 064, 000*: that 
“| Products in the first 11 months ex-| and workpeople alike are now look- . It is officially stated that total property in the City is valued at $ a 
| ! the population (1920 census) is 222,000; and that 98 per cent. of the total population 


‘ie 62 and ceeded by $283,000,000 the $294,000,000| ing of necessity for relief in those 
Cy aniee ia the satis 7Sar of 191, but_|items in tte cost of production ovet is of Kuropean descent. The City is the sixth largest in the United States of Brazil, 


«ong tag | much more than half in the’ value of| which they have no control, and in 
ne ef fme the ban ik the 1921 export movement was in the| particular to the costs of transport. . and the eleventh largest in South America. 


Legrihbaey a9 first three months of the year. Th t ised ted! | 
Set ed ae aad, = F thet. =. redyation in’ railway. retes , ) FINANCES AND CREDIT: Revenues for the last twenty years have in every year shown 
a TRABE, BALANCE OF DD ine ogg" peng te gp ooo adore a surplus over expenditures. There is no record of default on any funded debt obliga- 
_ FRANCE. IMPROVES | tion, either ‘internal or external, of the City of Porto Alegre. 


be made by. the railway companies 
aaah wines eo peveliiee ox omer DEBT: Total debt, including this issue, $14,098,375". Of this debt, $5,505,245 was issued 


* PARIS, Frandée—Official. daniel: jubt ‘than in regard tg passengers or other , 
| | made public show:that the imports of oases ee aeqnet “ge passed. 3 for part of total $11,130,440 cost of revenue-producing properties owned by City. 
i eee Da se ue the need for the fulfill- a Deducting outstanding debt issued for owned revenue-producing properties, net debt 
' s eg is $8,593, 130. . Total owen properties, including revenue-producing properties, 


t REPORT 967 000 francs ‘in the previous.’ year. ment of the government promises was 
Exports were 21553,101 francs, com-} 2¢Ver greater than today. | $15, 271,468... 


se Monitor pared’ with 26 894,938, 000. francs.. In Freight Rates on: Steel 
News Omce | imports there wag a decrease of! 12-| " unne | ights | SECURITY: These Bonds are issued as the direct and general obligation of the City. They 

<2 \a cgntinuation | 558,240 tons and" exports increased) ;,. € operation of railway freights 
a : is illustrated by the following table of | Ess 4 are specifically secured by a first hypothecation mortgage or charge on all taxes imposed 


hsiderable | 3,146,190 tons. eeaty 
considera | figures published by the Cargo Fleet ||! by the City for the services‘of water, drainage and light. These taxes are estimated by 


_ bazaars for! . Iron Com hich gi . No 
. Surge ee - PEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS parison of the rallway th bef ra on the City, at present exchange, to amount to over $385,000 annually, equivalent. to 
and prices! WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | nection with the manyfacture and de- 3 |. ‘approximately one and one-third times the requirement for interest and sinking fund 


35% for|—Ratios of total reserves to net de- . : : 
y were| posit and federal reserve note liabil- ely. inet and October, 1921. steer in, 3 on these Bonds. Should the income from the taxes now mortgaged at any time be in- 
‘ard: move-| ities combined, for. the 12 federal re- Carriage Carriage : sufficient, the City agrees to mortgage such additional taxes or revenues as may be 
lel’ Montagu & Co.,| serve banks Se {iden nce eyatem, as : charge charge . necessary to fulfill such requirement. 
po — a pone 8, 1922, Mey with tages ly "18 Oct. "21 tner y eq 
faiee env» es e previous week and. a wach ago, »» 
’ Year’ 88%! Coal and coke...... 5° 4.6. 11 11.06 121.43 - SINKING FUND): The sinking fund provides for the retirement of the entire issue at or 


‘inquiry | follow: 
Iron ore & limestne 5 3:43 10 1.21 91.07 
t about | Jen: it, Jan, 11. \Jan, 21,| Lime, basic Brks‘etc. 11.77 2 0:98 112.05 th AA Me at before maturity as more spécifically stated above. 
ef 


’ -sfeugs prices wave! 6%? .. 7922 . General stores, etc 1 0.83 3 1.66 196.18 
. » | Boston vo ss-0.0 W270 788 Del., ton fin. steel...6 11.71 14 8.42 114.58 GUARANTY: The State of Rio Grande do Sul under Law 285 of December, 1921, un- 
I recently CON-| Ohitedelphia 7 19 8.34 41 11.33 112.96/]] its oe conditionally guarantees. by endorsement the principal, sinking fund, premium and 
“It will; thus: be seen,” said Mr.||| — 2 interest of these Bonds. The State of Rio Grande do Sul is the principal cattle and 
ogee tn’ conchasiqn,” “thet :the: total, _ * stock raising state of Brazil. It is one of the first three states in Brazil in manufacturing 


90 ounces in Cleve 
and 670 silver Richmond isis. 

railway rates involved, in this case, in 

putting one ton of steel on the market, . and in value of imports and exports. Of its total population, 97.8 per cent. is of Eu- 


7, 
70. 
45 
ter bar silver Aste ‘7° 44, 
BAO ss bs 400bethe. aie if 
pepe. peat. St. Louis ...... wees 74. ia | 

; mis | have increased from roughly 19s. 8d. : - ropean descent. The banks of Rio Grande do Sul are the largest in total assets of those 

nw York--Sellin of| Dallas ........ eS oe ott to £2 1s. 11d., or about 113 per cent. | Loc Gage ¢ Brazil. 
r those ‘ipsues atoh’ San Francisco. . ‘ 79. The price of delivered steel sections'|: . or any state o raz 

To 76.0 947i was’ in October last £10 compared : ee 
: IN DUSTRIES: Industries in the City include operation of packing houses, exportation of 


bp wf ye oleeeuai SE ' : | with £7, 10s. in.'1913, an increase of : 
ITALIAN SAVINGS DEPOS 331-3 per cent.” Ma hides, manufacture of textiles, drying and canning of fruits and vegetables and manu- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
wR. ——— pil SA eS STEEL DEMAND facture of tobacco products. 
Boece Italy -have inevtouae sb prong 19,000,000 000 . hes eg hc pare tN Ba, , PURPOSE OF ISSUE: Law Ne. 3 of November 28, 1921, provides that the proceeds of 
Be '|lire since the yéar previous ‘to the| ment of 35,840, 000. net pale § onetime . this issue are to be used for sanitation works, increase of street lighting, road construc- 
e, Phar : PY Pe Sab 5 arity oan ape great rolled iron and steel products, it is||| _ . tion, widening of streets and for the redemption of funded debt. 
, Rep {ame ab a3 ais eae ° Rec ot €’8 | figured by the Iron Trade-Review that| | en. 
| which. represent the us rag of she 10 great groups 6f industries take some ‘Ne *All. statistics herein relating to foreign money‘and values, unless. otherwise stated, are expressed in terms of United 
of, the opulation: Such 76. per cent, the.division of demand | States..dollars at par of sterling exchange, £1—$4.8665, and at gold parity of Brazilian exchange, 1 milreis—$.5461. (At 
G1 | being as follows Sy the present, rate of exchange, 1 milreis—about $.13). 
sen from 1,300,000,000 | byt *, | Normal Per cent | 
° Ny ane ey to eek ‘in Ae + Pe entire - ) Te : , 
une, ie O Se * Lae ulrement normal | {/. ' | _ 
: | Buta’ 5,100,000 14.934|) ‘ We Recommend these Bonds for Investment 


CULTIVATION OF CASSAVA. ‘bagels cs. Romane: ea ahs : 
"trom ite Bustreialtan Nowe Odes ae : | | Price 99 and interest, yielding over 8.10% 
Stat on repayment at or before maturity at 105 and interest 
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f{ Machinery and hand tool 1,600,000 4. | ie. | 
GPa eee all Lge, Higginson & Co. _ Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
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~~ etn tn tana cin Noy ae WockEY Stceekamn a) |RULE CONCESSIONS 
York City at th eee Arena, Satur- tors but with the exception of. inef- 
"FOR ‘THE LEAD i rt mort one} YEAM. IS WANNER] fet ee eis ‘snaied] FOR WESTERN GOLF, 


sided..seen in the Arena, The New, , Fi : 
Celtic’ WinsFrom Aberdeen! York piayers were no match for’ B. Crimson, ‘Defeats Princeton in| WasminctoN “"” oreco | National Governing Body to Al- 


f Jabish ' | Lewis, Freude, If rg, Burnett, Goar : 

While Rangers Are Held to a Saline te ain es waerest. Hard-F qught Game; by a Micnolews, Hf... .-.-ai: Reies, Malands low Old Regulations on Sty- 

. e eters, C...w0C, tha mmerman 

Tie .b the - Academicals| were very fast and handled their sticks} Score of 3 Goals. to ~Q/ Bryan, Frankland, iz han ee 
y in splendid shape, Capt. D.’8.'I Sura O.. é ig ey ag SS » Lost Ball, Out of Boun 

ENGLISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE pogye Pae gg The st dese ntti goals if werent wales eee kg era Roxey, Altstock | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

rst- Division ‘ Nw cine te ns apne ei HOLAS » HOCKEY STANDING Renté..Uinkvenies of Wenliinaten: 46. from its Western News Office 
Pe ae Won ,Lost Pp.C.| University of Oregon 19.. Goals from CHICAGO, Illinois —- By agreement 


both teams aati and Sickhendling 3 W. D. L. For Agst Pts Ingalls, Bigelow, Rice, cute Tw, Cushman 1 \ 0 “1.000 | hoor—Lewis 7, Nicholson 3, Sielk 3, Bryan with tl Uni 3 
.c, H. Henriques, 0 1.000| 3, Crawford 2, Freude, Peters for Wash- 1e United States Golf Associa- 


} brilliantly. In the first two minutes : 37 | Hutchinson, Bigelow, c. : as 
M. Henriques | 2 .000|ington; Bella 3, Andre, Zimmerman, | tion the Western Golf Association will 


Oatman scored from Dunderdale. Leh-| | 
: Percy, Bigelow, McCarthy, Bright, rw, Latham, Edlunds for Oregon. Goals from | .ontinye to play ite own veles on tm 


}man saved- a penalty shot from W.| . 3 iw, pie, 4 Townsend | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | foul—Crawford 6 for Washington; Andre 
teferee—Ralph Coleman, | Stymie, lost ball and out of bounds. 


} Loughlin’s sti but was completely te | ubbs, Percy, rd, Hill 

‘| beaten by Raecmaterenes after euier. 12 Bright, Mecetns, rd....\d, Vou Bernuth,| _ PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 6. = o tink ties 20m. periods. ; 

dalo.had drawn the visiting Sitenia , ? Walker| Harvard University moved up into a Pe, ag AR They will have the status of local 

out of position. = ease Pl Oh ee aa A Stiiman, ¢ g, Holmes / tie for first place in the Harvard-Yale-| 4, oa. c7oN OREGON |Tules, however, it was announced at 

- With three goals to one in their. erriadiadentl oie es - JO rn ~~ Athletic Association 10, St ge por “ew te championship stand- Lewis, Froude, if rg, Couch, Bellar the annual meeting of the Western 

| favor at the opening of the final period | Middlesbrough 3 Stubbs 2 Perc} Bigsiow, Hutohineon: ng of 1922 th Yale University Sat- | Nicholson, Peters, -rf ae lg, Burnett, Goar body here Saturday night by C. O. 

am tila nd did little; | the home sextette~ became careless Preston Bright, Mo@asthy - for, Hoaton. Referee— urday when the Crimson defeated the wre oom ee Zimmerman, Latham | Pfeil of Memphis, Tennessee, chair- 
aay i | less renowned pack | and Duncan and Cook registered fot} West nromwish 2.” Donald Sands. Time—Three 1m: periods, | PTinceton varsity here, by a score of re Zimmerman, Altstock, Eélunds, Veatch | ™22. 

| wachorn @ and completely over- | Vancouver, Duncan scoring from a est Bromwich ... 3 ‘ 4 ta. 3 to 0. It was Harvard’s first appear- Crawford, Frankland, Wieholion. re Hillcrest Country Club, Kansas City, 

ne Eng! The first score | penalty shot, The overtimé period ‘ 23 63: BO AT CLUB WINS ance in a championship game, while if, Andre, Rockey | Missouri, was awarded the western 

Auer, te ited » had been in prog- | lasted just over five mfhutes; Vancou- Ree ‘ | ; Princeton lost to Yale on the previous; Score—University of Washington 40, championship tournament. Oakland 

ne. “t miniete Jack Whitefield pa ver securing the winning goal when Black ‘ : 7 CLASS B TITLE Saturday. pei te of Oregon 26. Goals from floor Hills Country Club, Detroit, Michigan, 

- acre English liné for an | Harris placed the puck past Fowler| to Anon | The game was fast and hard fought. | ~Sieik © Lewis 4, Bryans. eee oe, | Wa8 given the honor of holding the 

yin the first period neither team was|, esac apy es aa Sanhaein Teaine for |OPen tourney, Olympic Fields Country 


eras. 
ce ‘Reveling in the from a pass by Duncan. The sum-| Bradford Cit si 
mary: Manchester United. 4 5s Union Squash Racquet ‘d layers able to get a goal, and the second one/ Oregon. Goals from foul—Crawford 4 for|Club, Matteson, Illinois, will take 
was nearly over when C. W. Baker ’22,| Washington; Andre 2, Rockey 2 for Ore- | charge of the junior title competition. 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA «Secure -Champicnship of. the! siinvsa the ouck int&uhe-met for the|con Referee—Ralph Coleman, O. A. C.|No dates were selected 
Massachusetts Asssociation 


Second Division ; 
Crimson. The third period found Har-|7T!™e—TWwo 20m. periods. With A. R. Gates, president, head- 


vard quite a bit superior as only about ing the list for reelection, the regular 
two minutes after it had started, MINNESOTA WINS [ticket went through without opposi- 


nauk aubees ChUS | Baker again scoyed for the Crimson NSIN tion. 
eppeten | sigh and about two minutes later J. M. Mar- FROM W ISCO The only change among the officers 
: , si: Sal? cee tin: 22, made the third and last goal was the retirement. of Guy Gregg of 
: of*the game. The playing of R- R. 1U Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as- treasurer 
J eeeeee . yA .933 : se , , ,. 
Union Boat Club Higgins.’22, in goal for Harvard, was Inability to Make Successfu He was succeeeded by E. S. Rogers of 


Harvard Club .840 
Milton S. R. Club : 560} very good. The summary. -of Frequent Tries for Basket| indian Hill Club of Winnetka, Illinois. 
Mr. Pfeil was reelected vice-presi-. 


Harvard University ...., 360 HARVARD ° ’ PRINCETON Def B = / 17. 15 
Neighborhood Club .... 291! walker, Hill, Iw rw, Merritt, Powers] . ereats aagers, to dent and W. W. Harless, South Shore 


J .280 4 
; o | MOOFUIN, Co.cc cache +-c,. Jackson, Burnham Country Club, h 1 d 
w x 12 ub, Chicago, was reelecte 
Newton Center S. T. C ) 0 a mchoe ght te . LW, — tak Special to This Cnetabiain Science’ Monitor secretary. 
Specially for The/Christian Science Monitor | ,”° Gratwick, : rd, Van. Gerbig from its Western News Office Directors were elected a¥ follows 
; Crosby, Gratwick, -rd ld, Tallman bili t 
MADISON, Wisconsin—Inability t0O| J & Nugent, Hillcrest Country Club, 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Union | Higgins, g................-. »---8, Maxwell] 
score on frequent tries at the goal; Kansas City: J. K. Wadley, Texar- 


Boat Club captured the Class B inter-; Score—Harvard University 3, Princeton : 
Goals—Baker 2, Martin for|\was respensible for the defeat of the ,ana Country Club, Texarkana, Ar- 


lan / | club championship of’ the Massachu- | University 0. : ‘ , 
Aer attneck converted | Defeats the New 2York Racquet |*°rt Vale ° setts Squash Racquet Assofiation wat as eee artes Mitchell, Cres- University of Wisconsin in a closely |}ansas; A. D. S. Johnston, Los An-. 
ase into an attack by pass-| — igre ta i ae } eT sg SCOTTISH: FOOTBALL LEAGUE _| Saturday when the Oarsmen defeated ea BOF contested basketball age here and! geles Country Club, Los Angeles, Cal- 
the | ball to Reginald - sayers in the ond 0 eir | : —Goals— the Neighborhood Club ‘of Quincy, OHIO STATE DEFEATS gave the University of M 4K 4/ifornia; S. W. Reynolds, Omaha Field 
ar is who ‘won the race for the Inter-City Matches, 3 to 1|.c- .D.L. For Agst Pts| Massachusetts, in five straight A 17-to-15 win. The Gophers led ce Club, Omaha, Nebraska, and F. S. 
_ The English tackling and| — ota gt pe a Sted orceveucs 17 57 43/ matches. It was the final appearance | JNID[AN A FIVE, 23:TO 17 mend the ca: apts the att to y }Borton, Mayfield Country Club, Cleve- 
weak and the team gen- 4 ere "99 | of the’ Union players ‘in the series | : — ut ‘Wisconsin tied the score a © 7] land. Ohio. 
ng by comparison with its bres Pg Meee hare e Raith Rovers and, sithough the: six other. teams are Special to The Christian Science Monitor bag cas 2 0s boy 
_ The summary: Philadelphia duplicated its perform-| Dundee scheduled to bring the official ‘season ~P°°) OY it’ Scestern News Office Three baskets by Wisconsin in the D ARTMOUTH FIVE, 
. LES . ENGLAND |ance of last week here Saturday, | Hibernians .... to a close next Saturday, the Harvard! (4) tarsus Ohio—In a slow game last few pers " the ee ey: 
; al ec iKeivas f, Brown) when the ‘Quaker City racquet players wage a Club, which is second in the tgble, is played here Friday. ni ne parathion the Cah ns Gep ae eee ei = BEATS CORNELL 
Sek s0ssbo0%055-.5i-f, Blakiston 3 Rae Wttea i... so far behind Union that a straight & tk the final gun put an end.to the rally 
A defeated the New York City repre-|j 7 i norweil victory..would not\promote it in the Ohio State University basketball team} and dropped Wisconsin from its place} 
OBEONE, £20... 0500s s0beese, 7 sentatives in the second series‘of their | Aperdecn .... standing. and the Indiana University quintet} at the top of jthe percentage column. | Former Comes’ From Behind in 
Rear ienssces tse, inter-city matches, 3 matches to 1. A|Ciyde The. Milton“Gqussh: Racquet. Clad ee eee ree enn ae a MnOnen Uutecores, Yee Deemer): | Coat bie al re 
a re erenee eecepmere es eared wi |e wade sane nppoaance nes math [oh Ofte Art Tait ha ncor was 18 |had the all fn thls poatenson, wi} the’ Second Half of The 
see Deeoececrces . : ) r g .  & 
Tee Sei leads the series with 6 victories and span baggaatg “os oe . repetekas pe scone Both ‘teams failed to score on| greater part of the game. Heavy tercollegiate Basketball Game 
Athletic Aésociation defeated Newton | 2U™Merous long shots and it was not/ guarding by the,Gophers hurried the | - ‘ : 
Center Squash Tennfs Club in the ee last four minutes of play/ Badgers’ shots and caused them to] ITHACA, New York—Atter playing 
closest competition of the. day, 3 that R. L. Dudley ’23, Ohio State for-| miss frequently. a rather listless-game guring the first” 
hards, matches to 2. The summary: . ta 208 agg ge in the game-winning | eal = the. oles aan Gopher tor- half, which ended with'the score 9 to 
EN RRS : . ed the. offensive w an = 
re—V Se England i rica feature match of the day, 15—12, 8—15, PR geen Fi, Daet etait a 4.| Capt. A. F. Greenspuh ’22 played a/ fioor work, and clever shooting. “The 6 against it, the Dartmouth . College 
v pfiddlestone, Delahy, Parker,| 15—5, 17—14.. Pell is the singles! specjal cable to The Christian Science Blackmur, ‘Neighborhood, 58, 4 15-10, real game at left forward, being called guarding of A. A. Kearney °23, Min- | basketball team speeded up its attack. 
. upon at almost the tast minute//to| nesota captain, was largely | responah in the second half and defeated Cornefl! 


ahy is Dane seeeeeeeeseees ee ¢ 2 defeats. Hearts 
I, Evans for Wales;/| racquet champion of the United States.| Monitor from its European News Office | 45 7. 
change from guard, in ordef to fill the; ble for the Badgers” defeat. ) ‘Univérsity in _ their ‘Intercollegiate 


: ny. ae 8 ene taled Se Jay Gould and J. Ww. Wear of Phila- Third Lanark eeee 
2 for SE gael seennd Goals— S. W. Pearson of Philadelphia, na- LONDON, -England (Saturday) —j/ R. B. Wallace, Union, defeated Richard 
oes perio ~ aaa M. Tennant. | tional squash-racquet singles cham-| Once again the Celtie team has gained | Blackmur, Neighborhood, 15-7, 15—8,/ vacancy caused by the absence of,P./ For Wisconsin, W. ‘A. ‘Taylor ’22|.Basketball League championship game 


rw, Dunderdale, Halderson 

McKay, Parkes, r......... c, Frederickson, 

" Halderson 

Pree | Adams, McKay, C........+.... »-T, Meeking 

oe vahhvang ‘of the match. 0. N. Skinner, Parkes, rw lw, W. Loughlin, 
wing ‘three-qiarter, A Halderson | 5! 

33 x pass and made @ won- | rd, meng W. Loughlin | Notts County 


p= 


OS me OID 91 1 6 93 OT em Cl 3 OD OT 00 6 65 8 O19 


the corner flag. He : C. Loughlin | peicester 

i. try was ‘unconverted. .g, Fowler, Patrick 

5 wad back on the English Score—Vancouver 4, Victoria 3: -Goals 

‘$a babpc th —Skinner, Duncan, Cook, Harris for Van-| 

ted to seo re a try Trough Frank couver; Frederickson 2, Oatman for Vic- Wolverhampton 
afterwards two more tries |toria. Referee—Fred Ion. Time~Three); Bury 

or the Welshmen. The j 20m. er, and 5m. 228. overtime. 1 South Shields 


alf tir ne was 17 points to 3. Sheffield Wednesday. 7 
8 


Flog nd- half was almost a PHILADELPHIA IS Shepton ear 


ee the first, the Welshmen | Bristol City 


-— ‘more freedom behind the AGAIN: A. WINNER mister, 


several . mart t rée- 
7 ries re Blackpool 
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“ STS U Mek O86 >,0 oe 6's gflc, Hammett ’ o Dumbarton ee#eeveener 
er Sree ereereneee nis champions, defeated C. C. Pell and. ‘ 
s iberlecs| Harry Clark of New York, in the|Gnagcvane 2777 


as, TOPS e ep eeeweesenees re, Myers delphia, the United : States court-ten- Airdrieonians . 
Sie va ‘ : 15—7. ? ' 
a pion, paired “with W. F. McGlinn, had/|the upper hand in the Scottish Asso- ; . T. Baird ’24, who will be out the rest | scored. 13 of.the Badgers’ points, and | here Saturday night, 22 to 17. , 
Raiph May, Union. defeated Harlow of the season. Harold Sanford '24, was his. work easily excelled. He made| /Both teams showed strong defensive. 


the former Harvard yarsity captain, | Its win Saturday, allied to the fact that} 1510, 1gs—1s, 15—12. the star and leading point getter for} the. tying. basket ‘at the close of the | powers, but/-the Dartmouth players 
and P. B. Osborne, 15—9, 15—5, 15—3.|the Glasgow Rangers could only draw,;| T. K. Richards, Union, defeated K. 8. the Hoosiers. The summary: first. half. and started the rally that | were stronger ‘in passing and had a 
G. H. Brooke and Wilson Potter, two|makes the teams mentioned equal gs|Pfaffman, Neighborhood, 15—10, 15—11,| oHI0 STATE INDIANA | almost overeame Minnesota’s. lead of | better eye for the basket. J. A. Mal- 
former University of Pennsylvania | regards points, with last season’s cham- gid a iets Vntin dateates (i. 20 Greenspun, If rg, Thomas, Crowe|17 to 9 within Ahree minutes of the|colm °24 and Capt. J.'A, 8: Millar ’23° 
I teiciation Football football stars, were the, only Phila-| pions possessed ofa slightly inferior) wakeman. 15—5, 15—10, 10—18, 15—12. | D' seek. ig, Hauss| final gun.. The summary: were very good at shooting baskets, 
cen >I, delphia players who lost, and they| goal average. In England the leader- eikcvand” at arsiton, nas Robinson, C.....+.. .+0-7-C, Busby, Coffey! mInNNESOTA - WISCONSIN |each getting three from the floor, while 
¥ ai > on, Captained by Maxwell | were defeated by G. M. Heckscher and| ship of both divisions of the league re-| 4. p. ‘Minot, Milton, defeated Carroll ~yttine Pence. 1g Te eae ek Ee ae rg Tebeli | T- H. Cullen '23 mage eight out of nine 
i We Sh U S S. T. Frelinghuysen in straight games, mains unchangéd: Liverpool, which | Harrington. Harvard, 12—15, 15—12, 17—15, aa Hee State Universit 93.° Int Severinson, rf Tilliams t es from the foul line. J; H. Luther 
et, 4 Hoon ows Up Strongly 15—12, 15—2, 15+-5.. The summary: | has not sustained a loss since the end | &—15, 15—9. Wigeea University 17 Goals neni “floor_.{ 22nsen, c..... '.¢, Gibson, Irish, Gage |’23 was high scored for Cornell with 
Pe be W. J. McGlinn and S. W. Pearson, Phila-| of November, continued successful and | ,,7. Garrard er ae’ “1e-10, 11: 25, Dudley 6, Greenspun, . Davis’ for Ohio Blaeie f Bergslund, lg....-..rf, Ceaser |9 points. The summary: 
2 cable wf The Christian Science ite even Kenge ae ie, tee seth B.| is a four points ahead of the cham- 12—15, "15°10. ee reg, poe » 9 taggin Cotveg ¢ * pahr/ oad Score<University of Miadcdes Se. pe DARTMOUTH CORNELL 
Lt ae * from Eurgpea oO er Indiana. s from foul— a , 
pion team, Burnley. The latter was/ c. P. Clifford, Milton, atiatee . L) Greenapon 7 for Onio State ; Sanford §| Versity. of Wisconsin 15. Goals from ‘floor. eet abedeeadaapaap i = og —- 


. WANSEA. Wal ame _|. C.: 8. Bromley and B. Block, Philadel- 
4 sa es (Saturday) Eng phia, defeated ©. Irving and L. Noel, somewhat whexpectedly held to a draw ae yet are Harvard, 13—18, 15—12,|¢. Indiana. —Severinson 4, Hanson, Kearney, ,Hult- D 
ek: ae | brans for Minne ota; Taylor 4, Gage*for | Shaneman, Keep ¢........ C, eect ae 
uther 


| amateur Association football | New York, 18—13, 154, 15—5. by the lowly-placed Arsenal team ; 
k, y y¥-piac J. T: Bradlee, Hatvard, defeatea W. B. *~" | Wisconsin. s from foul—Kearney 8 Millar) 
r, lg 


, captained by Maxwell Woosnam,|_ GM. Heckscher and S. T. Frelinghuy-| which like another London. Gide, 
Dy Wood, Milton, 15—11, 7—15, 15—10, 15—9. Tor: iinnesota! Taylor 5 for Wi 
sen, New York, defeated G. H. Brooke/ Chelsea, ‘has thig season interspersed |. Warland Wright, Milton, defeated C. C. CHICAGO GAINS A Referee—J.. J. " Schommer. thapiee— Rae Score—Dartmouth College 22, Cornell 


y defeated Walés here today b 
2 | 7. iene cE ree ere eee toeeee | CRitearverd, 16-18, 18-18, 15—10, 15—12. NARROW VICTORY University 17. Goals from floor—Malcolm 
Goldstein for Dartmouth ; 


9 penis to 0. Thr 15—2, 15—6. 
4 superiority of opel match Jay Gould and J. w) Wear, Philadel-| gave an improved display Saturday, Newton Center S.T. C.at Boston A. A. PENNSYLV. ANI A FIVE ‘-|3, Millar 3, 
i. li oe Sore, 15, 15+-5, 17— Ae Bolton Wanderers who earlier in the yer, Boston, 5, 15—12- 17—15, | | - | Goalsgfrom —Cullen 8 for Dartmouth ; 
4 Got the ele second half, wherein week uit aadeatiad t0 third pocttiow as fe "from its Western’ ‘News Office EFEATS COLUMBIA Luther 9 for Cornell... Referee—A. H. 
were obtained. Captain LAH OM A D + Preah rien: of - eit easy win°at Chelsea. B. Harding, Boston, defeated “G. F. CHICAGO, — Illinois — Missed’ free ‘| Sharpe. “Time+Two 20m. halves. 
}a eats : played a great game. OK EF EA S Cardiff City gained a smashing victory betaine Newton .Center, 15—12, 15—3,|throws nearly cost the University of — to The Giiri datas Bclerice. Monitor ys 
f position-of centerhalf he re- 3 Ww. Gi gee Chicago the Western Conference bas- rom its Hastern News Office 
ear) by 6 goals to 3 against Bradford Cit S. W. Gifford, Boston, deféated E. A. - K 
ta up the Welsh attacks KANSAS STATE, 31 TO 26) a ss at eth ey B y speare : Ne wton Center, 10 15, 16-15, nso 78 ie — aoecriebisyrsy a ee oe eee eats Classified Ailvestineineants 
ae greatly € reckoned } o-. i ch hat in , versity at Bartiett gymnasium, friday uar brilliancy was 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor here is no ange whatsoever O. O. Wellington, Boston; défeatea H. the keynote o . 7 
me ige ade Ra ere from its Western News Office positions of leading eight clubs in the | w. Marshall, Newton Center. S36 ye — ee Pree cpap arrciad ee ball nares of the Mclalnacetes. a ieee: ROUSES . Be dewenchcrn tech Pt ois FOR RENT 
a n- the) NORMAN, Oklahoma—Never leading | Second Division. The top team, Notts /15—12. ~ 4 nw heniiiie Sai aden. als 4 +» | FOUR rooms completely furnished, southern 
Forest, again ‘struck a winning vein,! &G. H. Fernald, Newton Center, defeated The score at the half time was 13 /|sylvania im its contest against Colum- exposure, all outside; two bed rooms. Will sell 
by more than five points at. any time of |, to 12 with Chicago ahead, but North-| bia University in the intercollegiate| furnitures Phone Wadsworth 0074, N.Y. ©: 


I ‘2 oa aunty to do in the 
+ as the Welsh cus- W..H. Russelly Boston, 17—15, 8—15, = 
1, G. A. Mitchell. ‘The latter made the game and with na thy tied most Layer ner p Sovegh Soe asm taaeais 10—15, 18—17, 1-12." ¢ western jumped to the front in. the championship on the Columbia court} ‘ 
idid Save from K.~E. Hegan|°f the time, the University of Okla- | second half. With only three min-|Saturday evening. SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


bbe taat at jowed in the standing.by Hull City | sienininnnrgee 
| s the end of th homa defeated’ Kansas State Agri-| fol W the Purple had a three-point| Playing a fast passin : ; 
» wags eg he roe malty bat cultural College at basketball Friday, | 20d Stoke, which also have totals of 311. | IOWA DEF EA t ED’ ‘ me ree ket afte ‘ei a tr the ball reached essing a near dele, twenty toro hundryd Scirewlation, wants 
-the interval he was beaten, > ; The highest score in the Second ORG. a ore ease. Tee ©. BANGS Of WRU undeveloped Held with larger daily in live town. 
. N. . 8. Creek, Cambridge Blue, finding 31 to 26, by making a brilliant spurt in Division veda sBradtocd'’s  fivé < noals A I B ASKE B ALL throw feHowed immediately by along |ever was in position near the basket,! solid over :70 new contracts apt nine months. 
net. Tae Sret halt | . shot from the floor by C. W. McGuire |the champions had little difficulty in Se atiae ane °Cnteagon eile Stina 


the £1 eared preety Reet om against Derby. The match between 
after the second riod opene ended 16 to 12 for. Oklahoma. m | Deed. : : . > |'22, won the game. Chicago made only | scoring field goals, while a _stone- a 
Be penne ‘Capt. C. E. Waite ’22, Oklahoma, led | Sheffield Wednesday>and the Wolver-| Purdue Comes From Behind in| one free throw-in 10 chances, while | wall five-man defense prevented the} ‘SITU ATIONS W ANTED—WOMEN 


| scored and thereafter th 

pont to pieces. Coeelt at the field in scoring with six field goals hampton Wanderers was postponed, as Second H 7 Northwestern made six out of nine. brilliant work of Capt. L. R. Wateon| ~~~ 
were two games in the Scottish econ alf of Western Con- visiting housekeeper by woman 
orne and Kail scored. in and seven free throws out of 12 tries. League. -The results: . ete Haaaaes : } The summary: i: 22 and‘R. F. Pulleyn ’22 for Columbia POSITION Za Bele K housekeepe M-47, The 
é first ' named after he F. hoger 9 cca ts his capper fs Wrst Division ference Championship Game CHICAGO | , NORTHWESTERN from accomplishing much. Pulleyn Christian Science Monitor, 21 E. 40th St., New 

gh the defense, |im scoring with four field goals while elsca. 2 *Bolton 0. , we Romney, 'rf.... rg, Paterson| was not as effective as usual in his | 2°°%C'tY: 
ud-prevented Wales scor- Kansas State was led by F.. R. iba irenpeol 1, *Huddersfietd °0. Special to The Christian Sciénce Monitor aeect ol shay Aa At RS Le - Sine foul shooting, scoring only four out 
after this as Bell misfielded a liams °22 and F. L. _Fovel. °23.. The; . *Arsengll 0, Burnley. 0. .. fram its Western News Office + Hurlburt, lg rf, Saunders, Palmer of nine throws, while Capt. W. C. 
oy Idwal Davies and the | A i Snofy agile .. Tottenham 0. IOWA CITY, Iowa—With, a shower Stahr, McGuire, rg Calhoun | Grave ’22 made only three out of eight ALA BA M A 
ball stuck where it dropped. The! g KANSAS STATE *Munchester City 2, Middlesbrough 2. | of field goals “in the second half Pur-| Score—University of Chicago 23, Nortn-| for Pennsylvania. ; ae 
oun Wel Eeiehcke found Creek a 1 . Hahn ‘Sunderland 2, Manchester Unitéd-1. \ due University defeated University of tWestern University 22. Goals from floor— | Columbia was thé first to score on! - t BIRMIN GHAM 
ha Sa bene. an theme | Mate To scoscsese ci Go| “eae rea town Satutday night in a’ Western |Halsday t. Dickson 2. MoGuire 2, Kom-|two successive foul goals thrown by |= ae 
“e end and the Cambri man Bide eg : *Cardiff 6, Bradford City 3. . - Conference basketball ‘ oO; saunders % | Pulleyn, but soon the Pennsylvania|‘ J ERO ME T y eaitor 
dge yo , Williams; Wann game by a score/| Holmes 2, Paterson 2, McKenzie for North- combination began to get in working SA IES. LOANS. APPRAISAI. _LEASES 


8 | ffield United 3, *Blackburn 2. 
are further sg tug ~The sum- : RS ENE EES ...1f, Fovel Now sgstie ‘. *Birmingham a. of 36-to 22. _Ilowg was ahead, 15. to 13,| western. Goals from foul—McGuire for 
Chicago; McKenzie 6 for NorthWestern.|OTder and the end of the first half 


> aera -/ Score—University of Okiaho $1, Kan- Second Dividion at half time, but they played listlessly .: 

_ ENGLAL ey A \ + WALES |fas.State Agricultural College 26. Goals) sciapton 0, Lalcenter 0. | during the second period and me ee re ly Bay. | saw. the core 15 to 7 in: taver, of ALASKA 
Se eee rw, Bilis | £fom_ floor—Weaite 6, Gilmer 4, Morse 2/ spradford 5, Derby 1. outclassed, Purdue being in posses- the visitors. This also continued unti! 
miners er: 3 for Oklahoma; Fovel 3, Weber 2, Wann*2,| 447.1) 9, Port Va'e 0 P WASHINGTO nearly the end of the second half 

ull 2, sion of the ball at least three-quarters N F IVE nad anbetitisten were sent ta. t6 a 1] JUNEAU 

r a PALAIS LOOT 


na LS ieae ir, Edwards / 
2 MBs cwvcvscorereccovscess e; I. Davies Cowell, Williams for Kansas State. Goals Notts Forest 1, *Rotherham P. 
from lahoma; Wil- ve on time. during thi part 
ite Toe -*Fulham 0, Barnsley 0. - * i IS DOUBLE WINNER the members of the. Pennsylvania PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
: XPERT PIANO TUNER 


Ltr Sateen ee eereeneresenone oily, ‘Thomas . ' ' 
ae ne, TW vowdsvives ese, A . Wolff 6, . 12 for Kansas State. ‘Ref- *Palace  & Bristol City ¥. s 7 
ae Bee ca nes Laie Nes ats Moutsdale | ®™¢e—Mr. Bates. Time-~—Two 20m. Agee *Stoke 1, Bury 0. | eS. 8. Gullion "24, center tor Purdue, team, except Captain Grave, which en- + AE: opens Bi. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | abled the Columbia players to hold ——— a 


ABM, Ch.» -...+sseeee++.+.ch, Jenkins | | *Notts County 2, South Shields 0. layed | 

T. Ashtc » rh, lh, Evans COAST TO. CHANGE BALL | *Leeds 0, West Ham 0. sa tha fons ety anata from its Pacific Coast News Office matters even and gain slightly on the 

ong H.D SAN FANCISCO, California—Base- Blackpool 2, Coventry 1. . seven field goals and did not have a} EUGENE, Oregon— The University | champions. : C A L IFO R NI A 

he ee o rliel peiaegt ae Mitchell balls with rubber centers will be used Sere Fh plans ap single foul called against him. J, J.|0f Washington basketball team won| The final score was 33 to 16.. Cap- 

ete Wales h- 1 3 aR - |Shimek ’22 was the Iowa star, with | both games of a two-game series with | tain Grave, with 6 floor goals and his 

call fF | * e ni aaa | five baskets and three free throws. | the University of Oregon five here Fri-|3 foul throws, scored a total of 15 ___ BERKELEY Fo, 

pasa lowa’s guarding game was effective|44y and Saturday nights, giving the} points for the winners, while Pulleyn| ~~~ ~~ 

ve only during the first period, during} Purple and Gold a record. of six made eight for the losers. The sum- 
3 3, *Queens <3 | which the Old Gold held a lead ex-| Straight wins over Pacific Coast Con- | mary: 


‘cept for a brief time. Purdue’s victory | ference teams so far this season and| PENNSY ANIA COLUMBIA 
Huntzinger, Goldblatt, If - TS, Pulleyn 


was all the more creditable because of | four victories. over. the Oregon ‘team. 
the diminutive size of three of’ their The score of thé first game was~46 aac e.. apes AEN coast, Watson : 
players. The summary: , to 19. The visitors took the second Miller, Bryden, lg rf Springhorn Men’s Wear That Men Like 
PURDUE. by a 40-t@26. score. The Washington | Voegelin, Dessen, rg if, Mullen oe Secor , 
see If...Tg, ah Se team ov Rt in shooting and BR song ener of Pennsylvania 3 . attuck \s ton 
ers, a . teamwork in t mes, E. L.| Célumbia University 16. Goals from fi . 
Guillion, c..........-,.,.c, Burgitt, | Lewis ’23, ey eighibnateis cteeeriirds and|—Grave 6, Huntzinger 5, Rosenast 2, The Berkeley Florist 
a ae Lo } H. E. Sielk 22, cent f th visi aggre Voegelin for Pennsytvamia.; Pulleyn 
».° MeGovney er for tne -13,.Springhorn 2, Watson, Mullen for Co- R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
Miller, aero +++++-If, Devine} tors, seemingly being able to score | tumble Goals from foul—Grave 3 for|¢9s15 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 
floor—Gullion 7, Washington amassed a- big lead, the| | "ape. All Makes of Batteries 
ms n for Pur-| visitors used seyeral substitutes in} © YALE4EAM DEFEATED © Reoalred—Recharged—Rebuilt 
OSTON, Mass: r > Pail sornered tie for. first. place in ~ pase gn aon . Se ge the game.. = . +}) NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The} »STOR4S® — SUPPLIES — REPAIRS 
Ane poets ey tenm| astern Division stasding of the] K"ruraue’ Shinde & Medorney ®t love |_ Coach @._M. Bobler, Oregon, used| Yale varsity hockey team was defeated) -PAN-AS GARAGE 
a 1 the, Har Preshme: ‘ gl jones fang  omregert var ne fica Soa ms. Umpire-H. G.|10 players in the first game and-11 in| here Saturday Right by Boston COl-|- remy patiriee 
° |... *., ‘elation a8 the result of:the first named "Reynolds. .Time—Two 20m. periods. | the second in an endeavor to stem! lege, 7 to 0. | 2 Years‘ Guarantee __,_ Phone Ber, 2408 


no trouble in defeating O. D. Filley,|ciation Football League competition. Schenkelberger, Neighborhood, is—s. 
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ae [LIFORNIA _ 


CALIF Choa. 


OREGON 


ae "CA LIFORNIA | 


of ivf "OAKLAND-Continee 
‘ _ esaG ers 


Mn 


18 24th At 


for the: ‘New ap | 


CALENDARS ‘for the desk. 
DIARIES for pocket or desk. 


- |“MEM. INDEX” outfits. or fillers: 


Order. from our own prints 


ai. New Casi fae and Bill. I Fieads 


- Smith Br others : 


STATIONERS—PRI ENGRAVERS. 
_ Between Brotdwe wey and Washington 


Ts., 
rp FEETRENTE 


A. Progressive 
Department. Store. 


a BO"years’ service ’ recorn. 


“ideale fo. ody motnsee- = al » 


r dealing 


. oe “4 atore servi 


+ “ 
K. r 


sit: EMMA RAILS N.. 


of aay _M. BOCK, Tailor Ss 


Telesrohe ety 1607 


C. Navlet’ Co.| 


Seedsmen 


Chas. : 
Nurserymen 
| ' Florists: 


| “GARD 
917 Wastiisiitins St... Oakland. Cal. 


'..~ Decorative : "Needlecraft 
-) ARTISTIO NE pax, s DERIGNS, 


_ 626 Fifteenth Bt. . 


a 3 


ae era STEEL COM PANY ye 
1 eae i y 


eee 
© ually Service a. 


" "tie your MEAT supply with 
= Our cash and carry system. 


pega &. SCHMIDT 
Ose Brondwr map col Wrenkiin. 


Colonial” Cafeteria 


SCpatinucus Service _ 
422-428 Fourtegnth Street 


|*Between) Broadway.’ “and Franklin 


OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA’ 
* _HINGSTON’S | Ae 
ane | b FORD, aioe TELEGRAPH A A 8 a ? 


Cleaners” and Dyere 
ebelivery tn rOaktatid, Berkeley. Richmond 


“Mills: Doughnut Shop 4: 


_noeatiass ES AND P. PASTRY, 


vy <@ : Fa 
t led | a PS >. 
1.2: PALO ALTO 7. 


| huh 


EB QUACKENBUSH 


be ee vk Forititure—New and Used — 
We 2 | Phone 13687, 


. 400-418 High Bt. 


s| Palo Alto Furniture Co. 


- SRags—Linoleums _ \ 
Wnidow “— and Stoves 
gee 13° | 800 University Ave. 


No aA RAZER & CO. 


et and Mialiners | 


Great Reductions in All 
© Departménts. 


_siaHOMEWARE 5030 


» SAOK JACK 


pes is A. Cc. CRANDALL * 

‘| China: hercie : 

| || Glassware » x. Kiteheh Utensils 
“GROCERIES | 

Fruit'and Vegetables. 
BIXBY & LILLIE 


MENDEN H ALL CO. 
‘ DRY GOODS ° 
Hodbse Furnishing Goods 


oer ae Hosiery. Re 
_ Serviceable 


t Tim 


‘Reliable. - 
- OOTWEAR 


| THOITS SHOE STORE 


nlversity Avenue 


FOR. SALE ~ 


\ countey Home, ’ ithis City 
Limits, with ideal eduicational 
“ .. Madvantages.- 
~Price $30,000 
"Address 001 Melville Avenue, 


‘University Creamery 


Jaiver , 


aR, m, fATOX, saneewe : hn 
hesestiibe ‘for, ‘the ‘Astomobi | 


\ 284 emitted Ave. oe oy 


a any | 


> . ‘oF 
. A th gue a 


fe F Saris 
- » es ; 
E'S’ HO 


‘“ 


“| 910-914 Ninth St., pereniehte 


en a gponeg E 


| everrrane FOR yore, ‘HOME 


ya Department Store for the. Pegple | 
2 oth“end K Sts. 
4 preparation, featu 


‘%. eet 


Bockalor. | 


4 
4 


OUR ANNUAL. ‘CLEARANCE . 
SALE STARTS JAN. 3rd, 1922). 


oe 


ac -D. McLean Co. 


“RAC RAMENTO gepoeg 


ave Phone Cap. 70 
. Odorless Dry Cleaning ° 


Weinstock, ccna 
| The Fashion. Center” 
72 STORES. | 7 


.UNDER ONE. ROOF | 


MASON’S 
STEAM LAUNDRY. 
MRS. FRED MASON. - Proprietress” 
Phone Main °11. : 2030 O ee 


Black’s Rackane Co. |: 


~ Grocers: : 


We are éager to make friends as 
wall as customers\' 


/CHAS. Eh NATHAN 
AND SONS . 


Everything to- Wear 


-Men, Waren 
“and Children | 


. Cor. sth & 1 S8ts. 


=O BROS. Inc. 


+ fais the needis of the home and 
every member of the family with 

_ goods of quality that give’ eatisfaction 

—at ‘value-giving prices. ' ‘ ; 


~ Chatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 
Putity in ingredients —cleanliness in 
- that: identify the 
ness and guarantee the unsurpassed 
quality..of Chatterton Baking in all ‘its 
| Senet 


> 


= wv 


; SANTA CRUZ “ 
Pacific Coast Furniture “€o. 


Res LINOLEUM, : RUGS. STOVES. 
jpaenine SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES. 
“FRAZIER LEWIS Victoria Ghotolates; makes 


| Ranta ye fataous for: candy. His ‘ice Cream, 
£ anlage. in that it contains no o ‘Giller. Fe: 


Minn SAN FRANCWCO- 


ae OSEPH’ > 
Florists 
“983. ‘Grant ‘Avenue, San Francisco 


| CHAS. C: NAVLET.CO. 


Narserymen P 
Florists | 


‘EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
‘HOME AND GARDEN’ 


— Market Street. SAN ‘FRANOISCO 


-COHL' BROTHERS * 


Exclusive -Hatters 
38 Pdwell St. ‘Doug. 2780 |= 


“AMERICAN PLEATING co. 


Embroidery, Buttons, Hemstitehing, 
ing, Plea ing. 12 Stockton St., opp. . Union 


ant ove 
INO en for fs en ) 


ANOTHER REDUCTION: IN CAN- 
*‘TILEVER ‘SHOES - is ‘Now IN 


Style has swung’around from the 

_ pointed, Jong vamped, bigh heeled 

* shoe to - the efficient, correctly 

“shaped | shoe for daytime © wear. 

(Evening dress is another matter.) 

When you wear CantiléVer Shoes 
‘you are dressed fh good style! 


EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS . 


‘Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


w Blag., d 
tie 9 Tas 252. ee Bide, dan Fras Francisco 


‘Ask for Booklet 


" 
{ . Sp Be 


nn | 


GROCERS. | 
1158 Sutter St. ‘and 60 Geary St 


Teispbees 


“Prospect One” 


| Theor and Clarke 
Stadio 


Portrait ‘Photographers 
oe ‘ DOUGLAS 4718 


Walk Over Shoe Stores: 


214 Post .St. 3 
938 Market. St. 
, BAN nese Rae 


» 


sate CAL. 


* . 
9.8 
> 
oe . 
* se ® 
. 


1" 


“| Seb and Brannan. Streets. 


Sacramento ‘ FR ENCH NINN ER $ | 


Seedsmen : 


Picot Edg- | 
inion Sq. 


The Filo 
18-28 E. Santa Clara S 


Liebes Building, 17 Post St... San Franclece | 


JSAN JOSE—Continued i 


“RURRIERS 


aval New Stock ‘of F urs 


Garmente made to Order: Remodeled or Repaired 


Lingerie’ Waists, Silk Hosiery 
PRESLEY & CO. 


288 Stockton St. on Uniorw Sq. Sutter 7295. 


Need: ‘Lumber Quick? 


A carload: or a stick 


“Van Arsdale-Harrie’ 
Urareer Company 


Distributors. of all ~Pacifie 
Coast: SOFT woops 


Inquiries Solicited: . 


Phone Kearney 2076 
aN FRANC usc Oo 


Plumbing: and “Heating 
S. PETERSEN ‘& SON - 


Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
| Water Heaters 


Phone West 7741 
: 


2387 Fillmore St. 


BREAK EAST 
LUNCHEON 
4OCIOCK TIEEIN 

: DINNER 


' 445 POWELL STREET 


“CONGRESS GRILL 


489 Powell pene + 7 
LUNCHEON $.50 
ALSO A LA CARTE eh 
Steaks : Chops. 
Fish Oysters 


SHOK SERVICE SSYSTE ‘M 


‘The Exclusi¢e Shop for 


i %. 


‘HIGH GRADE SHOE REPAIRING 


268 ©O’Farrell Street 
(Adjoining Alcazar Theatre) 


RESOLING REMODELING 
DYEING AND CLEANING 


CRYS’FAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and. prep by. saxeenee workers 
MUSIC 


762° Market. Street * Phelan ‘Building 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recyes tsed in preparing wholesome. 
carefully chosen foods. 
\ 188 POWELL STREET 


New Quality. Lunch Room 
4 5 Third Floor 
.7F.-LENZEN & CO: 

Palcter®Diepdtahors 

1877 Union Bt. : _. \ Phone Fillmore 2704 

ARTHUR BAKEN | 

interiog . Decoration, Antiques yet 


Objects of Act. . 3 
ond ‘Géary St.. San: Francisco. 


‘COLLEEN BRADY 
Smart Fur Garments 


Furs made into stunning advance styles. 
224 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, — 


* FRAN K.E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstzis | 


TAILLO-R 


15-719 Monadnock Bldg. -— - 


| * 


Douglas 4965 


| 
SMITHING COAL 
FOUNDRY COKE 
GAS COKE 
CHARCOAL 


ROCK SPRINGS 
ANTHRACITE 
W20D » 


351 $51 CALIFORNIA ST. / KEARNY 2647 


e Made and Remodeled 
02-08 Whittell Bidg. 166 Geary St. 
Tel. Sutter 2812. 


SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER 
cA “FLORISTS . 
198. Keayay St. “Phone Kearny 3999 


SAN JOSE 


a —- — 


CLEANING AND “‘pYi BEING | 


* GOLDEN "west 6 rion, Mesicane 


“-HEROLD'S id 
rsheim 8! pee for Men 


Fur ‘Garments 


- 


Sut 
— 


my 


Repairing 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


‘Quality and Correct Prices. 
15 E. Sante Clara Street 


7 | san JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE, 
ee SAN JOSE) CALIFORNIA - | 
ae H;.R:: BARDWELL . 


_ JEWELER AND WATOHMAKER 
‘of all 


omse Selection of W; cee os 
te 
| atches, 


~y Z 
_ 8. Ste! 


-- THE FIRST. 
NATIONAL BANK | 


e San Tose; Cal.” 


Ww 


~} 


N 


__ - 22 € San 


“~ 


“Chas. C. Navlet Co. * 


urserymen Seedsmen 


Florists 


_ EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND. GARDEN 


Fernando St. San . Jose 


——— ee ee 


CUNNINGHAM | TRANSFER 
¥¥ KE. Santa Clura St 
Phune <an Jose 1851-R or 4779-W 


Su 


APPLETON & CO. 


“Wemen’s. Apparel Exclusively 
its, Coats. Dresses. Skirts, Waists 


(OK. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS, 


04 So 2nd St. 


Phone 465 


lee Cream and Candies — 

San Joxe Cal Phone § J 476) 
Tr --our Next Meal Serve 

Chatterton Napkin -Rolls 


They Are Satiufving 
SAN pose petiaw oa BAKERY 


& San Antonio — 
W GROss & SON 


DRY GOODS 


San Jose. California 


j 
} 


, 


pha 


Stoves 


Phone 1131) 
*EXPERT CLEANERS 
AND DYERs 


‘South First Street — San Sore Cal. 


Pen San Joxe STST 


Sen Jose 
“Lineleum Unvholsters Window Shadas. 
, Furniture. Draperies Carpets. Rusa 


MATTRESSES MA DE OVER 


Patent awr-lling process giver euftness euna) 
™o new wattress, 
pillows 
Phone 4768. 

th Nes MATTUESS 


Feather wuttresses wade and 
Steam heated Free auto delivery 
J. age ie Clara St. . at Sines. 
. 


3. 


Desks.° 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth. pase 


Fancy and Offre Statiorerv 
Chairs. Files Safes Printing 
144 SOUTH FIRST ST 


{ 
Ht Ty 
{ 
Nh 


NTT TNT A 141 W Santa Clara St. 
re (mii) ml Ui cAN TOSE CAL.: 
nt} 


. QRocrrire 
pe eta ARE. - 
INEPT MeNTe ETe. 


CraREKe 
UNION: 


BRANCHES: 
Central Varker. 


S. let Streét. 
Cait. 


: San Joue 
and Campbell. 


4 E. 


, IMMEL MUSIC House 
Sheet Monks and -Musical Inétruments 


San Antonio Street Phone San. do-e. 4192 


C: R. PALMER: 
Groceries 


Fruits . 
Vegetables 
CENTRAL MARKET 


am 


Goot Me 


&; DUDLEY WENDT | 
Cevtral Market —2nd St Entrance 
ate ° San Jose. Cat. 


PAPERHA ‘oe 
Phone 444° 


WOODEENISLIER 
HOMA®S BA.}N ‘ 
Rhodee Conrt 


PAINTER. © 
REA! ESTATE 


J. 


12: N. Ppt: Sen “lace Catif 


FISHER. Ate 


LOANS atd NOTARS 


E . 


ISTULI. 


& SONNIKSEN 


A438 & 148 Fouth | Finst St. . 
Suits—Coa ts—Dresses—W aiete > kode 
‘Dr Goods— Household 


rok . 


Douglas 170 |; 


| 


Central Coal Company: | 


! 
| 


&Qa 


#., 
An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop | ~~ 


for Women. 
SAN JOSE, CAL 


- 


64 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN 
Rea! «state—Loans—Insutance 
£. Santa Clara St.» “SAN TORE. CAL 


DRAINBOARDA. 


SAN-I-STONE ’ 
Shower Walls 
SCHLOSSER, 115 Hollywood. 

Phope San Jose -4196- J 


C. 


RUSH McCRONE > 


' CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
Montgomery Hotel Bldg. 


W.C. ‘LEAN—Jeweler | 


Coa 


ae and Jewalre 
GIFTS THAT LAST 
Firat and San Fernando Sts.. San. Jose. Cal. 


SPRING’S Inc. 


hu 
Est 1865 | 


Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa care ae Marke? Streete 


LFCTRIO M°T 
MOTOR REPAIRING 


INSTAT.T) TING | 


JOSEPH C. SCHUTTE 


Phone Shun Jose 4005-W. 


ELECTRIC FIX'TURE HOUSE 
ELECTRIC CONTRACTORS AND 
LECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


37 North First Street 


| HOUSE WIRING 
Western Electric Quality Products | 


“Wire for us us and v we wil) wire for von” 


SCHUTTE BROS. - 


“Blertricat Sunnis Ronse and Contractars 


MOTORS 


We are agents for 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Fiughes Ranges 


Phone San Jose 825 19 S. 2nd 8t. 


Bon Ton Millinery - 


\ Exelusive~ 
But Not psenerotas 
160 S. Ist St. i A 2402 


nwe NS €ANDIES—10E avin —toecater 


v1 & FIRST ST. 


_ “Cbibson's 


SAN JOSE 


OWL SHOE 


ge ee 


REPAIR SHOP. 


WORK GBARANTEED 
__Mhone Sane Jose 47 “22 


ALL. 


44 East San Fernando S* 


Au 


tomobile Patating and Enameling Co. / 
Exclusive Facilities for . 
Drying, ring, Baking and ¢ Elimination 


Hig 


The. CECIL: SHOP 


" dressma ciment | ¢ fo ladies’ 
b clase evening, and r : 
ail kinds. 


ONDRY CO., INC. 


| <fela0- 


Sts. 
“VINE. LINEN. 


and  Wandes-| 


STOCKTON : PORTLAND—Cor ontinued 


SORT ee eLoNw 

Pe . CAL. 

YOLLAND & COMPANY 
~ Goal—ICE— Wood 


j 
' | 
Le 20¢ N. E) Derade St. | 
| | 
| 


re 


Women’s Shoe Store 
y We handle only standard makes 


McILHENNY, Iric. 


356 Alder Street 


__ Portland 


—~- =e 


THE HOFF-Mann Shop 


Cc go gM iC E—Dyers 
lephone Broadway 4388 
131 iacentll Street 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN 
ite INDNER> & Ll LEITCH 


HOME OF MAX-I-MUM CANNED GOODS. 


PAYETT 4, MUSIC HOUSE 
315 E. Wishkah 
VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK 
TALKING MACHINES 


__._ Complete Line of Musical Instruments. 


ORR’ S GROCERY 


ouse of Quali 


FLORIDA ecniiis Best: of Everything for for ‘Tne Table Sees 


- TAMPA BELLINGHAM Fs 


WOLF ‘BROS Morse Hardware Co. - 
Home of the Great Majestic Range 


Oregon 


ye 


“GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing. eee and [furnishing | 
ane MAIN * STREET 


| GEORGIA eo 
ATLANTA ig St 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company | 


Suits—Overcoats— Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S RAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


Portland, Oregon _ 


— 


2 


— —— 


The Forme ef Hert Scheffner & Marr Clothes 
Satisfaction or monev refund 
TAMPA 


rR aN is STREET TAMPA 
| WATCHES DIA MONDS 
| \ FINE JEWELRY 


| 
' Beckwith-Range Jewelry 
| 410 Franklin St. 


‘We feature nationally advertised 
Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 
Women’s I“ine re ga 
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SEATTLE 
BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Inc. 
Kenwood 8&9, 


ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 
506 Hogue Building 
Mimeographing Multigraphing 


Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 


819 ‘Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


TAILOR 
T. J. O'NEILL 
PANTAGES BLDG. 
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ALL KINDS 


‘GEO. PALMER 


so Street, Seattle, aenngten 
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SEATTLE 


FOODS 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 
| Adams. & Swett ( Cleansing Co. 


| Rug and Garment Cleansers: 


417 


| 
| 
| 
Ga inet PANY FoR — | 
| 
base 


Specialists on Oriental’ Rugs 


130 Kemble St. Roxbury, Mass The Personal Writing Mactuine 


| FPstablished 156 . Tel los 107% And all makes of rebuilt typewriters, 
Sold on convenient terms. 
| 
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E. W. HALL CO. 
NEW YORK 


Eltiott 5447 921 2nd Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
be Olde English 14 Ehst 44th Street 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
- fLuncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


1419 4th Ave. Main 7680 
BOULEVARw Haud Laundry. 159 West 68th 
Street, between Broadway and Amsterdam Ave. 
We please the cri: ileal. aT Tels ‘Columbus 4962. | 
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| Glove Orders for “ifts Alwa Tit 8 Acceptable. 

Three Stores of Hy eee 1 pBecond pm be- 
tween Spring and Seneca: ke St.. between 
3-d and 4th: oor, Pine rhe OWontlake’ Seattle. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE | 
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A. SKINNER 
& Curry a Service 
First Stree 


ROSENW ALD’S ‘ 
Children’s and Men‘'e Fournishiags 
ner 4th St St and Central Ave 
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' Sanitary 
Grocery 
| Stores 


a. 
Willie-Nillie Cash 
205, 8. 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and East Pine Sts., SEATTLE 
| EAST 378 
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Merchants Printing Co. 
ADOLPH CAHEN, Prop. 
‘‘We want your business’’ 
72 Columbia Street MAin 0677 SEATTLHI 


ACME LAUNDRY 


| A quality and type of service for general 
| home needs—plus espetially high grade hand 
(work for’ linens, curtains and all fancy pieces 
—when desired. 
| 


PORTLAND 
BOYER PRINTING CO.. 


‘PRINTING 85 5th St.. Port’and. Ore. 


. We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
| Our Excelent Servite to Monitor | Readers. 


Phone EAst 2299 


1313 East Madison St., Seattle. 


—_—~—s-.- 


Formerly known @s Lennon's 
| Gloves—Hosiery—Unbrellas— Wai: t--—Ski 
\Underwear. | ee Street, Post Office opposite. 


| TH IK IVY “SS Washington 


PRESS ao MANA | 
" FINE PRINTING 

rhe House of Individual Service Tool and Hardware Company 

S&% Sterk Street. Portland. Gre. Pittock Block | “ 

Botb | Phones _ : Me GENERAL SPORTING GOODS 


VW e specialize on our Pastries Gymnasinm Quifits and Military Supplies 


| 

| 

‘ N KUTTER CUTLERY 
PANAMA RESTAURANT — | 6: , 
109 Broadway Portland, Ore. | Agentsefor Yale Locks 
‘a emile of satisfaction wheo you leave. 


NIKLAS & SON . TER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
7 | 105 So en Stree TACOMA 


: I“lorists | ee er 
| hee W. MANIKE, Florist 
403 Morrison St PORTLAND. ORE |,’ gy ana at ot giiomenr 


EO DRS SENS ALL: ROADS Lena 
to RHODES” 


| 520 Seward Hotel Portland, Oregon | 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


| 342 Washington 125 Broadway 
Morgan Building 
' 


TACOMA 


HARDWARE, 


: TACOMA 
CALLSON & AHNQUIST, Tailors 


928 Pacific Avenue 


ie and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable. Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes frothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 


TACOMA 


PORTLAND. OREGON 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and | 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely) 
please you. 


BK Aware Shoes 


|} 2. Principles that are sincere. 


NIGH T SHOE CO., 


342 Morrisan. near Broadway 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


and Ready-to Wear Men's Furnishings 


The Best in Footwear | Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 

Pe ae | 1114 Brondway, TACOMA a? 
‘McDONALD SHOE CO. 
| High Grade I‘ootwear: 


Au standard makes such as Hanan, 

Florsheim. Bostonian. Dorothy Dodd. 

Utz & Dunn, ete., for wen, women 
and children. 


sit & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


Inc. . toe Oe | 


2/0 Washington 308 Washington 
270. i saa and 362 Alder Sts., 
Erk PORTLAND, OREGON 


Definite. Aims 
1, Merchandise that is dependable. TW O STORES 


4% BROADWAY 
(1301 PACIFIO AVENUB 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & CO., Ine, 


The Qualir 
Ladies’ Ready- te ® Suiltinery, Dry Gooda, 
Clot hing. Shoes. Groceries 


_3. Service'that is reliable. | 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
‘SOLICITED 


” 


VANCOUVER. __ 
UNITED SHOE STORE 


REAL mc [RK SHOES FOR THE 


& x Ses Poy 
7 Be’ Portiand, Ore. 
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‘| novator,. 


The “Patmir landécape,” 


: wide-extending, seen from # height,; 


Gal ot: Ti Sich 


at 


"Pat r (c. 1475-1624) holds 
a. of friendly place, but 
> that. Charles Lamb 


h the 
“ae not 
rés, the 


vation stretching 


vlna led throu 
apd ‘the nat pi 
7 tu 


4 7 won 
pthe aly 
: “aay 


re“, whe: 4 


vk 


bs and ‘a sense of pleas-|:; 
Madr Vienna, Berlin; in. Bel- 
rer Holland; in London and 
‘Yo rhave had such adventures; 
passed this Joachim 
; ir b “not only a. friend, but 
: w to hold in my estimation the 
8 t 9 the inventor of the 
ran fa latidscape; indeed, 
‘hay Neko’ first pure landscape 
* much more interested in na- 
man. Little is known 
even his birth date is doubt- 
say 1475, others 1485; but 
in that in: 1515 he hought 
af the Antwerp painters’ 
L,, sett] ats Antwerp in 1520, and 
ai s there. Inthe follow- 
orn Albrecht Diirer visited 
_made friends with Patmir, 
re rary to their intercourse, and 
ron its ‘they -exchanged several 
| os is Diary. The entry that has 
e F ir a reality;-and that has 
nour rts to him is this—“May 
_ Master, Joachim, the good 
painter, asked me to his 
5, and showed me all honor; 
w two fine plays-there, and 
| t was menlly gee and de- 


Joachim, the good Leediénne 
éw artists ove received 
“= from a con- 
such a Contemporary 

a5 Diirer. 
fee ro : has become a figure in 
* History of Landscape Painting, 
) eos Diirer’s diary, but 
rough his charming and ar- 
etures. I say arresting, be- 
te althoveh I may overlook many 
“9, gp ires in a gallery, I never 
et ogg a Patmir. ‘It may 
| because I am especially _interested 
be itory of Landscape Painting. 
always gives me a thrill. A 
ace smiles at me, and takes 
pork the wide world where all 
'of wonderful things are hap- 
y in nature. What care I that 
ure May pretend to be a “Rest 
ne Plight Into Egypt,” or a “Mar- 
of S. Catherine,” or “S. John 
é Island of Patmos.” The sig- 
nce of the subject mattered little 
mir: he never really mastered 
1e ¥:\ what he loved was’ the 
ook of the world seen from a hilltop, 
{rol a mountain, or even as seen 
a ‘hing’ or even not seen at all, 
- that. his-imagination per- 
ivec ay land of lakes,.-rivers and 
asieg; “and Jand-locked ‘bays; an 
oe sega to infinity, with men 
wo en like busy afts, running 
id. “dottig things, but ‘quite 


eit is how Patmir has Evers 
When I revisited, th 

Sir abvevean, New York, after 

some! years, in one of the 

ebay a new acquisition, “A 

ty Landscape” -by Patmir, and 

td ‘was aware that there was 

> in Joachim’s great friendli- 

iis romantic landscape, so 
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‘lovely, and odd,.and absurd. 


tful, was just merry and 
just the kind of thing a 
2 anacae painter” liked 
-t I 
her Diirer meant to convey that 
ginal Bood morally, or good pic- 


is a. Patmir that I have 

oved ae ‘since I began to take an 
ite Ge This is the 
Riv ne” in thé National Gallery, 
bef ‘most-lovely thing, a pure 
with a figure seated at 

t of a tree in tlhe foreground 
‘this Peter,Pan dream view. 
R for granted that this figure 

as Joac Patmir, the good ‘land 
ca] “ | ater. ‘He looks upon a noble 
rer round from the hills: to 
he and. on the river is a boat, 
ind a barge, and a great, sinuous log- 
ood Say which looks like a glisten- 
gea serpent. In the middle dis- 
e is @ small town on a. wooded 
) and ‘there are strange rocks, 
ir shrubs .on_ them, 

, and there are re- 

, int he ieeion ‘river, which 

@ de , Shimmering blue; and 
- arson 1e <y “tone of the picture is 


: oryrtg 


i vey 


foo 


and I‘have always re-. 


s the first pure landscape 
sok the art, and Joachim 


° 


Ps 


ange 
io “But now my en- 
mpered. ‘There is 


i Se the. I 
Pall we thought him 
. For years I have 
and diggers 

ats) and the experts 
ict: aggre and. make 
bart to a for- 


ah An 


> ¢ : 
“ ; 
Res * = 
# 


the figures im-. 
exclaimed, with a tender 


‘our affection for him. 


have often wiljaerso. 


and from the inner eye of Romanti- 
cism, was a growth. It seems to have 


} been practiced first by Jerome Bosch,. 


who was at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury before Patmir, and by Gerard 
David and Quentin Massys. This kind 
of landscape became popular, and as 
Patmir showed a facility for it there is 
ap llity that he sometimes painted 
in landscape backgrounds for Gerard, 
David, Quentin Massys, and later for 
Josst van Cleve. Sir Martin has, well 
said that what “they did incidentally 


att ‘metal. t ‘one of the’ tare on ia | 
engraving is carefully looked ‘at with. 
a\giass, it will be. seen-that it varies 
in thickness along its ¢ourse; aecord- 
ing to the ‘variety ‘of presstire - put 
upon the graver by its: manipulator. 
When this quality of variation is ap- 
preciated, it is easy to recognize an 
Amportant characteristic of line en- 
graving, m making it quite distinct from 
etching, where the line is always: of. 
uhiform thickness. ove in the very 


Patmir did professionally. He summed |. * 


p and gave currency to the new style, 
and his views, instead of. being sub- 
sidiary to the figurés. in the fore- 
ground, reduced such figures to minor\ 
importance.” -.Yes, Patmir made the 
seen-from-a-height, extending . land- 
scape popular. Then the imitators 
rushed in, and the reason why the 
world has called them all Patmirs is 
because he was not a great 1 only 
a charming artist, and pote s not the 
startling difference between him and 
his imitators as between, say, Velas- 
quez, and his imitators. 

Perhaps the severe art 
have been too severe. At present the 
pictures incontestably given. to 
Joachim Patmir are well under .10. 
Three are signed—the “Baptism,” . at 
Vienna; the “S. Jerome,” in Carlsruhe; 
the “Flight into Egypt,” at Athtwerp. 
Add to these “The Temptation of Si 


Anthony,” at Madrid; a “Landscape,” } 


in the Wessendonk Collection at Bonn; 
“Heaven and Hell,” in Madrid. Others 
may some day be passed as Patmirs. 
The “River View” in the National 
Gallery is, alas, taken away from him, 
and given to—nobody. Art historians 
cannot agree to give it to anybody. An 
attempt was made,/ without success, to 
father it on Hans van der Elburcht, 
he who painted the “Fishermen”’ 
altarpiece in Antwerp Cathedral. 
has’ been suggested that the National 
Gallery “River View” was one of the 
three Predella to the “Fishermen”’; 
as this suggestion: has been -rejected, 
my beloved “River View’ remains 
nameless. % 
~History also. mentions ‘a Henry Pat- 
mir, whe.has sometimes been confused 
with Joachim, As this Henry Patmir 
is now supposed to be Herri met de 


Bles, we may hope that the light is | 


beginning to shine on _the Patmir’ 
mystery. 

Anyhow, when we are charmed by 
One of these the world-in-the-palm-of- 
your-hand landscapes, we may say, 
with truth, if Patmir didn’t paint it, 
it was painted by.somebody who ad- 
mired Patmir; and as we don’t know 
the name of this particular imitator, 
we may ‘for the present continue to'ex- 
press our gratitude to Patmira and 
Q. R. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH 
LINE ENGRAVER 


Speciaily for The Christian Science Monftor 

The date of the inyention of line 
engraving for the purpose of taking 
imprints, has never been. definitely 
settled. Undoubtedly it was a develop- | 
ment of the goldsmith’s craft, and is 
€| known to have been practiced in Ger- 
many and Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The greatest primitive Italian 
éngraver was Mantegna, and his work 
shows very considerable proficiency in 
the use of the graver, while Martin 
Schongatiér is the chief of the German 
primitives. But here in’ England it 
was not until a hundred years after 
these two great foreigners that an <n- 
graver of réal importance arises, al- 
though woodcuts had been in use 
from the time of the introduction, of 
printing. 

To appreciate this fully we have to 
consider the ‘time in’ which this pio- 
neer, William Rogers, lived., It was in 
1589 that he produced his famous por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, which is the 
earliest known native copper plate of 
pictorial interest. .The.age of Eliza- 
beth.was’ brilliant for its costume, fur- 
niture and building. The poet fed the 
flame of imagination in the ordinary 
Elizabethan. He had no use for 
painters. Yet curiously enough the 
exploits of travelers, adventurers, of 
colonizing pfoneers, did not inspire, 
nor create. a school°:of illustrators. 
sea possessed no great painter. 
Miniatute painters: like Hilliard and 
Oliver supplied what demand there 
was for portraits, while Zuccaro and 
other~foreigners visited these shores: 
and sharéd similar spoils. -But it was 
in the map engravings made te impress 
the Exfglishman with Hlizabeth’s grow- 
ing might, that. line engravifig really 
thrived in this country at that time. 
Not the dull, matter-of-fact records of 
frontiers, rivers and seas, with which 
we are acquainged today; these maps 
of Elizabethan days are. full of the 
Necense of art and empty of, facts of 
survey. The seas are alive with ships 
and monsteys of the deep. Strange wild 
animals only known to their portray- 

ers by description inhabit tracts~ of 

ntry clothed with impossible trees, | 
drained by ‘serpentine rivers, -and_in-. 
habited with nymphs, dryads and. all 
the mythical personalia in\and aut of 
the classics at that time so thoroughly 
studied. Excellent cra ship, 


‘these specimens of early English /en- 
‘gravings are, and always done. on 


r} copper. Let us for a moment con- 
@\ sider the process. _ 


28 * cage Bar are two 


bac bof ee guper amtly | 


& first: business of the engrayer’ 
is to transfer: whe design to the-copper. 
re OE three methods, but 

is/td slightly warm’ 
aes cas corer it with a very thin: 
of wax... The design .is now 
face downward. on this and , the 


It |. 


ithe engraver, printer and publisher. 


the | sellers’ -sho 


“historians 9 


éafliest efforts of line engraving, how- 
ever, is the graver solely used, for 
from the time of Diirer even,’ it was 
the. practice of engravers to ‘start 
‘their work with a foundation of etch- 
ing. 


. 


bridge between the maps and. the por- 
traits by William Rogers. And this is 
to be found in the earliest known cop-’ 
per plate engravings other thah maps 
by a surgeon named Thomas Reynold, 


of a,.work called “The Birth. 
Mankynde.” _ Almost, contemporary 
with this earliest: work is that of an-. 
other surgeon. engraver, Thomas 
Germinus, but he.was a mere plagiar- 
ist who pirated. and published un-| 
blushingly a work produced two years 
befote (in 1543) at Padua, of anatomn-: 
ical plates. by ‘Andreas Vesalius. Set 
These two men then, as has been 
said, ledd us from map engravyi 
directly to William Rogers, the_ first 
to produce line ‘engravings . of 'pic- 
torial interests. He possessed con- 


’ from- 


= a 


eaves: of = ‘England's greatest . wal 
‘William sers. was probably the son 
‘of oneot ‘two goldsmiths working in: 
London, and his‘work: ‘on ‘topper dates | 
1589-1604... His* ‘ornamental 
borders show him at any Tate to have 
been familiar’. with the “continental 
patterns . adopted by Lénaon: gold- 
sniiths, which. brings us, ba¢k to’ an 
earlier rethark in’ this ‘article ‘tha 
copper engtaving ‘probably found its 
ok ce the work. ‘of the Saldgraithy 


. F RANK. DUVENECK 


. Specially for The Christian, Sciencé Monitor 


Now in England there was a sort of | 


ij dom proves a rival-of this remark-: 


7 


siderable ability and 


the. latest of, his. three portraits’ of 
Queen Elizabeth, is an important 
landmark in the’. history ‘of ~English 
engraving. Elizabeth. had decreed 
that no poftraits of her should -be 
allowed -except™those of her own’ ap- 
proval, and we presume that Rogers 
pleased her well,-for he obtained ac- 
cess to her; that he might “take the 

naturall representation. of hir Maj- 
estie, whereof\she hath been allwise 
of hir own right disposition very* un- 
willing.” ‘° " 

“The admired Empress throughe the 
world applauded” ‘is dressed ~ elab- 
orately for our artist. She wears one 
of the three thousand. fantastic’ 
‘dresses of her famous ‘wardrobe. It 
is a huge: farthingale, with gigantic. 
stiff ruffs and veil standing: out, -em- 
blematic of ‘angels wings. Her ‘head 
mounted with one. of her eighty ridic- 
ulots wigs ‘wears. a. crown, while in 
her long slender hands she Ids the 
‘orb and scepter. : She stands. with. an 
elaborate throne ‘behind her in a 
‘room lit by a lattice. window. The 
technique of this. engraving is, aston- 
ishing for the time in Which ‘it Was. 
done. The shading of the Queen’s | 


stipple. It breaks away: from the 
fashion ‘of parallel lines ‘to obtain 
the effect of tone, and gives us a’ very 
wide gamut in light and, shade. An- 
other flattering portrait 6f° Blizabeth 
by this engraver shows her modest 
majesty assertively.and richly dressed 
standing amidst ae of: victory 
and peace, commemorating the nation- 
al-t{riumph. over the-§panish Armada 
and entitled ‘Eliza ‘ Triumphans.” 
Only three copies of this are, known 
to exist. But there are several por- 
traits from this graver of other Eliz- 
abethans,, William Cecil, Earl of. Es- 
sex, Ear! of Nottiigham, and. Lord 
Burghley,.thotgh we cannot imagine 
many lords: of council. anxious. ,to 
deflect glory from their Queen by em- 
bloying our’ friend Rogers... * ° 

“Tt is no doubt for this Sosbiih’ yhat | 
#0- little of Rogers’ work - exists; for 
there is a notable scarcity of portraits 
of this date, &nd@ it really et- be 
because of the B  sapenS ‘of the pea- 
cocks at Bli ’s court. ; ‘Purther,, 
none of; the -1 ‘were portrayed -by | 
him. Yet». soon after ‘this ‘sreign. it 
‘was the custom to haunt the print- 
for ag portrait, of.the | 


latest court. ae ociggi ag bt, . 
we feces Pciotek 


individuality. | the gallery is faintly. suggestive of 
His style‘is stiff but his maghum epus,' those rooms. in the Old World. where 


established and presented as a gift to 


face is accomplished with a delicate}: 


pat. Boston if, 1875 with four-other can- | 


or * cance’ included in the: Cincinnati: col-; 
®jlection is the “Portrait,of: 
eh | Loefftz.”” perhaps the ‘most Aeautiful 


His Work at ie Cincianati Maes 


CINCINNATI, Okio—The center. of 
interest for attists. andy lovers. of art 
at the” Cincinnati Museum. ‘is. the gal.’ 
lery ‘devoted to\the- work of Frank. 
Duvenéck. No matter how. absorbing 
the ‘current exhibition may’ be it sel- 


able one-man show. The ‘collection, 
which is indeed unique as a pérmanent, 
representation ef an.artist, comprises 
nearly a hundred. paintings, besides 
! sculpture, and etchings. It reveals in 
fall the wonderful - personality - of 

veneck and clearly proves. his. right 
to. the tithe of “father. of modern 
‘American painting.” That itis of 
serious nee significance is also 
true. . 

Among the canvases. in the Dolled: 
tion there is, of course, a preponder- 
ance.of portraits... The atmosphere of 


the works of the -Dutch’ and Flemis sh 
masters predominate. . On- close in> 
spection, however, each face and fig- 
ure reveals a touch of life and char- 
acter. that marks it''as  Duveneck’s 
own, whatever the source of its -in-; 
spiration mdy have .been.‘. Some of ' 
the most interesting portraits date 
from the very beginning of the artist’s 
long career; others, showing the -in- 
finence of the modern French school, 
belong to a later period.* Here and 
there - among them appear landscapes 
in which light and color break .forth 
in a most surprising ay. 
Interest ‘in this admirable collection | 
is. heightened by the fact that it was 


% 


the museum by the artist himself. He 
included: with it a number of impor- 
tant works by other painters, design- 
ing the whole, as he said, “for .the 
benefit particularly of students of art ; 
‘in-Cincinnati.” Such action was char- | 
acteristic of Duveneck, very like those 
generous impulses tecorded in remi- 
niscences of his- life _abroad. It was 
doubtless prompted. “by his long asso- 
ciation’. with . the Museuni ds both 
teacher and adviser. 
One’ -fine example of Duyenstk’s 
genius displayed. in this colleétion is 
the capvas known as “The Whistling | 
Boy;” a portrait study of.a little dark- 
haired urchin of Munich. It is a pic- 
ture>révealing in a high degree the 
rare guality that critics often term? 
“Duveneck’s adorable technique.’ .His 
expressive use of paint, in which a 
close:resemblance to.the-magic brush- 
work of Frans: Hals niay be noted, was 
what first attracted the attention of 
the art world to the young American. 
Here it is shown in every —_ of the 
painting. | 

“The Whistling - 


y” .is dated 1872, 
making if a product of the artist's 
tw -fourth .year. He had at the) 
time but two years of schooling in the | 
Royal Academy at Munich bekind. him, 
} This masterpiece! by ‘the brilliant stu- 
dent was destined to play an important 
part.in his coming career. - Exhibited 


vases. it served to bring the attention 
ef the-American public to the talents | 
of Duvenec Shown akain. 40 years | 
later at the -Pacific Exposition. 
with a miich 1 ‘ collection, it helped 
to win a special medal from the Inter-* 
‘national Jury - of Awards, who 
promptly declared -Duve 
the. real surprise of the pmeritan Sec- 
tion in-the Palacé of Fine Arts. | 
‘Another iting of historic signif- 


‘Professor | 
of all ‘the ‘works of Daveneck. | -It-be-4j 


‘the’ personal wangt tothe year 187%. The aan = 


8 exhibit|~ 


hist a> Satiow-itadent of the velater's, 
who became a professor and later the 
direotor ‘of the Munich Academy. The |: 
story is told of how. this. portrait, : 
remarkable for dignity and:.comiple 
“ness, was done in one. sitting. - a 
hing ‘with » “The. ‘Whistling. are aa 
the others at the memorable ‘exhibition ° 


in Boston «in the ‘*70s,- and= again 


at San Francisco:in the present cen- 
tury.. It is on record that the German 


Government-once attempted to-secure. 


¥' 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


. The Old Way aiid the New. 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
"The. rising -young artist, who thinks 
fllustration’ a smooth ‘highway to for- 
tuhe, might do ‘worse than read the 
recently published Life of “Edwin 
Austin Abbey by E. V.. Lucas..Whether 
he wants to or not, he will lose a few 


The author, after writing this simple 
sentence,* escapes further responsi- 
bility, but the illustrator; Abbey says, 
must know the period referred to; the 
uniform of the officer, down to even 
SO minute a detail’ as- whether he 
would be likely to wear his hat at 
meals or not; the dress of the matron 
and members of the family; the 
furniture of the room; the thiags they 
ate and drank out of;—‘“he must 
know forty things besides.” And if 
he doesn’t take all these. grains, if he 
hasn't crammed himself with this par- 
ticular knowledge, very likely when 
he goes to_his: club some one will 


\.gufficient, 


say, “the birdcage in your drawing 
| this month don’t do,” and “if an illus- 
| trator has any pride in his work... 
he is exceedingly’ ashamed of his 
birdcage.” This explains the work, 
the enthusiasm, the trouble, the re- 
Search Abbey thought necessary for 
his simplest illustration.’ For he did 
himself what he said should be done, 
gradually accumulating an enormous 
library and a wonderful collection of 
costumes, since it was the past that 
furnished him with most of his sub- 
jects, often spending as.much in get- 
ting together the materials for a 
drawing as he was paid for it. _ 

It would be absurd to suggest that 
these are the chief essentials, and cer- - 


{tainly he never meant to give ‘in. 


Had he not striven as diligently in 
acquiring bis technical knowledge, all 
this other knowledge would have avail- 
ed him nothing. There is another pas- 
sage—in a letteyto Charles EHot Not- 
ton—that might be hung up in every 
art school where ambitious youths, 
who believe a smattering tobe all 
would never break their 
hearts over anachronisms in” a~ bird- 
case or anything else. Abbey saw, 


-.Jency of the new generation to dis- 


pense with drudgery, and he saw too 
the evil of sending so many students 


abroad to study art without first im-* 


|pressing them with the truth that, 
“for a long time the msthetic part 
of instruction should he held in abey- 
ance, that the science of the pro- 
fession, or calling, should. be acquired 


_-|as patieftly and as thoroughly as pos 


42 ‘Courtesy ke the “Cincinnati Museuin, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Old Town Break, Polling  Rakrias” from her painting by F rarile Duveneck. 


this superb paintink for- the National 
Gallery at Berlin. . 

A full-length: portrait of: Elizabeth 
Boot Duveneck occupies a promitient 
place among the other ‘canvases in the 
gallery. It belongs — to a. much tater 
period: than. any of. the works previ- |. 
ously mentioned, and: shows a striking ; 
departure fromthe artist’s early style |e 
of portraiture. It reveals, as most Of 
the later canyases-do, the influence of 
the modern French school, of- painting 
—an influence that some Critics shave 
been accustomed to lament. Yet theres» 
is no denying that this portrait.of the{ 
stately young matron of the "80s is an, 
admirabie. piece of work. 

The second Munich period,. tetiich 
began. immediately “after Duveneck’s 
triumph in. Boston, is well represented. 
The portraits become more ,@nd. more 
suggestive of the Dutch and Fiemish 
school; in them is seen the dignity of 
such ‘masters as Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and Frans Hals. It is said that at-this 
time the talented. young artist used to 
take his pictures to the Pinakothek 
and -set them beside the works of the 
old masters. Their influence ig plainly 
revealed in the beautiful portrait 
known as “Woman With Forget-Me- 
Nots,”’’ date@ \1876. This, after ‘‘The 
Whistling: Boy,” is perhaps the most 
popular of all .the canvases in the: 
museum collection. Call it painter’s 
painting, if you. willthe quiet .power 
embodied in this figure is fett by. artist 
and layrhan alike. | 

There is a portrait of “John WwW. 
Alexander,’ 1879, in the same’ forceful 
style. ‘This’. brilliant stildy of © tire. 
young artist was made ‘in Florence 
and is- interesting : as a memorial. of 
those days when’ he was one’ of 
“Duvetieck’s Boys,” a membé¢r/of the 
class that followed Duvensck- from 
Munieh«to Italy. -The story is. told 
that he accompanied the teacher, go- | 
ing in advance of the other students 
to assist with the arrangements for 
studios. It was. after this task was 
finished-and they -were waiting for the 
arrival of the ‘class that the: picture 
was.done. That it was completed in 
but a‘few, hours would be hard-to 
believe, did one not know the skill 
that was Duveneck’ s in those days. 

For two* years he continued _ his 
¢lasses in Florence, in: the! meantime 
becoming interested in etching. Some 
of -his “most notable efforts in this 
iart were done in Venice,- as “The 
Rialto” and “Riva degli Schiavoni” 
show. The landscapes included in the 
collection are-all of them of more 
than passing interest, Some of them 
record vacation days’ in Polling, ‘Ba- 
varia; others the later days in Italy. 


They emphasize, as do the etchings | 


and ‘the sculpture, the versatility of 
the-artist.. Both “Old. Towh Brook, 
Polling, ‘Bavaria,’ and “Beeches: at 
Polling; Bavaria” .display light and' 
eglor that are quite startling after, 
a study of the portraits. 

sThere are many other canvases | 
among this unusually fine collection | 


lovers of art.*: There is for instance a 
portrait-of the artist’s mother that 
should be better known. It is as 
truly classic if quality as ‘the famous 
study of Whistler’s. But there is 
hardly, space forall of these in so 
short a sketch. -An excellent: portrait 
of: Duveneck ‘by Jéseph DeCamp, one 
of the “boys,” is very fortunately in 
the pesséssion of ie museum, and at 
present occupies 3 


a 


pias tn the eal 


es 


of-his ‘iastena with almost ovtiy~page 
and, by the tinie he reaches ‘the period } 
pwhen Abbey virtually gave up-illustra- 
‘tion for- painting, he “will -have come 
to the: conclusion that he. has turned} 


the narrowest path—an. artist | could, 
llow. 

>. The book is not ‘Fitendad. to féach a 
aaeucns or point a moral but, for this 
very reason, it does so _all.the more} 
successfully, all: fhe‘ more eloquently. |® 
nMAbbey was no priggish -poseur#;er 
cher. Nor did he,’ like Holman 

A nt to the end and the other Pre- 
Raphaelites in the-beginning, measure 
the éxcellence of. “his work ‘by .the 
time. and tofl, he @devoted to it: 
the mere. story’ gt: tis .everyday. life 
and his own.wWordsin many of his}; 
letters show the. seriousness . with 
which he and his ¢ontemporary illus- 
trators treated their art, raising it to, 
the ‘high level in America. from which 
their successors. haye fallen away 80 
grievously. They worked, they worked, 
hard, they spared therhselves no pains: 
They did not:dash drawings off, thipk- 
ing anything good. enough to illustrate | 
a magazine or papér—as, indeéd, any- 
'thing:too often is-in our day of cheap 
standards. 
}thernselves in the technique of draw- 
ing for réproduction, they made them- 


the wood engraver, later the process 
man, and: also of the printer; they/ © 
were careful of detail, nevér faking, 
never trusting tq chic. ‘This is ‘how 
they: mastered their art, a mastery to 
which we owe the wonderful series of 
books and. magazines which are now 
the thodels we are careful not to copy. 
‘ While fibbey was still a mere youth, 
aiding in “Harper’s office and earn-| 
ing comparatively little, he- was. as. 
eager \to be correct in costume, in 
background, in types, as years. later 
when he journeyed all over Europe in 
search of the appropriate architecture 
and armor and innumerable acces- 
gsories for his Holy Grail. series in 
the Beston Library. In fact, were it 
not for the disaster that has come of 
thes slipshod indifference of our 
modern illustrators to everything 
save get-through-quick methods, one 
might be tempted to think Abbey at 
times overscrupulous, overconscien- 
tious, sacrificing something of the 
spottaneity of his work to this pursuit 
of accuracy. But, as it is, one feels 
that it. would have been better for 
him to: labor still more -diligently to | 
make his drawing right than to de- 
generate into modern slovenliness. 
There are passages, too long tp 
quota, in a paper he never published, | 
| givi his ideas of what was required | 
of an artist Ulustrating so simple a | 


-| description as “The officer) entering | 


| suddenly, discovered the family | 


‘quietly seated a 


that are -of.interest to artists and | 
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|by mistake into ‘the roughest r6ad—]- 


But. ‘out 


They studied, they trained’ 


sélves~familiar with the methods of |. 


dows. 


t their midday meal. m 


sible, that, after the hand. has 

learned to obey the eye, then the 2s» 
thetic part of: the education should - 
begin—years of it, not months.’ “And ~ 
to a certain young American on his 
way’to Paris he wrote that the great: 
jtrouble with the majority of American 
aftists wads, that they ceased. to be 
students too soon, dashing into paint 
with a-confidence-bred ‘entirely of ig- 
norance and intolerance: of trainitiz. 

. The book is full mot only of «such 
| wise advice based on sound principles, 
ut of endle§’s.examples of. ey’s 

pwn strict observatice of theprinci- «, 
ples he upheld and. uninterrupted ~ 
practice of what he. preached: He © 
might -have {Hustrated Herrick and . 
Goldsmith. and Shakespeare. with still ”:! 
greater acctracy and learning, and 


be forgotten today. It is to his accom-\. : 


plishment as a pen draftsman that - 
he owes his reputation: He had. not 
the “bellet the traditions of the past,’ 
elief that an artist, if he would | 
athe must: learn his trade, Our 
generation has got far beyond tradi-_ 
tion, is far too superior for drudgery. — 
It. relies upon what used to be. called 
ius work in the studies. But un- 
til its inferiarfty dawus. upon it, until, 
bard work again becomes its: habit, it 
will arrive: just nowhere.. And it is. 
because’ Abbey’s methods ; make this 
‘clear that his piograph Ly. or: appropri- : 
ate extracts from it, ‘should be put 
oO the hands .of .¢very student, also 
of every illustrator “who now hurries 
roren his daily task. 


, 


“-BARLY STAINED” ‘GLASS 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—In answer. | 
to the ever increasing interést in the 
subject of stained glass, the arts and 
Crafts Gallery, Park Street, are hold-. 
ing an exhibition of drawings of the. 
twelfth and thirteenth century: win- . 
These..drawings. are in -eolor 
and’ the Work of Joseph G. Reynolds 
Jr., a local designer. Repeated. dis- 
plays of this kind are slowly educat- 
ing the public to the real decorative 
‘qualities’ of stained ‘glass and the de- 
Signers on their part are harkinge back 
for their inspiration and guide to the 
work. done hundreds of -years ago 
when window decoration was thought 
as much a work of art as an easel 
picture or a mural decoration. Only 
when,the public become as familiar 
with them as they do with the master- 
pieces of painting will they demand 
better windows than adorn our 

churches today. One of the inter- 
esting features of this exhibit is a 
drawing of a medallion taken from 
r window in the Le Mans—Cathedral 
‘of St. Julien. The subject’ is the 
|martyrdom of St. Protasius fearly 
twelfth century) and near too is a 
| reproduction worked out in the actual 
| | glass. 
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THE. HOME FORUM 


; to Marrawah | 


and grey clouds go |’ 


ar tne lea 
ung a wooing wind that 
) the sea; 


_ the. green hills that 


anc the bons lands, ° 
is, the strong lands, 
| etch from Smithton 
ee : vn rrawah. 

A o% apie ; 
ce 
scarlet pig-face, weaves 

ie “pattern in and out among 
leaves; 
| 1 is the 
browsing cattle are 
e sweet lands,. the near lands, 
he low-lands, the dear lands, - 
ands that stretch from Smithton 
Pprercen Marrawah.... 
—Bernard Cronin. 


The Chieftain and 


“» 


where the 


a : His Clan 


® chief and his guest had by this 

thed the house of Glenna- 

which consisted of Ian nan 

el’s mansion, a high rude-look- 

uare tower, with the addition of 

| house, that,is, a building of 

=, ppg gan by Fergus’s 

‘when he returned from 

ts : e@ expedition well re- 

b béred ty the western shires under 
AA the Highland Host... . 

-house, which stood on 


midst of a narrow 
va ie qe appeared none 
to convenience, far 
nent and decoration, which 
punds a gentleman’s hab- 
in or two, divided’ 
were the only part 

was fied: as to 
Menara slips of level 
“lay by the side of the 

& scanty crop of bar- 


ety of surface; 

@ whole view. was wild and 

_ raer than grand and soli- 
t; such as it was, no genuine 
of Ian nan Chaistel would 

I the ‘domaipg for Stow or 


a. et  Secia before | 


ps would have 


» first owner of Blenheim |. 


» than the finest view in 
7 to him by the 
e pes . This. con- 
‘about a hundred Highlanders, 


» dress and arms; at sight| 
ihe had ordered :a few of his clan out, 


1 na welt ride the 


/}@ part of their exercise.” 


for the purpose of seeing that they 
‘were in a fit condition to protect the 
country. . Before 'they were dis- 
missed, perhaps _Captain Waverley 
might choose to see them go through: 


Edward assented, and the men exe- 
cuted: with agility and precision some 
of the ordinary military movements. 
They then practised individually at.a 
mark, and showed extraordinary dex- 
terity in the management of the pistol 
and firelock. They took aim, stand- 
ing, sitting, leaning, or lying prostrate, 


eee 


Courtesy of _the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Buffale, New York 


Thayer’ s Unusual 
Method 


It may perhaps not be amiss to 
speak here\ of. the’ rather unusual 
method of working which Mr. Thayer 
has of late years followed. 
method which seems soundly logical 
as a. means of avoiding the painter’s 
great danger—that of losing the vir- 
tues: already secured in an attempt 
to carry them further; as-often the 
harder he tries to get back to the). 


The Stevenson Memorial, from the painting by Abbott Thayer 


became so bad that the coach could not 
be pulled through the sloughs of mud, 
a néw way was opened in the forest; so 
that, in some places, there were a 
dozen of such cuttings all leading to 
the same spot and all full of stumps, 


rocks, and trees. 
It is al’ 


The passengers often had to aban- 
don this four-wheeled contraption al- 
together and walk.in the mud; and 
were now and ‘again called upon to put; 


their shoulders to the wheels of the lar the seeming lack of émployment or 
stage when the horses, unaided, were!), 4: of anything needful were real it 


unable to rescue it. Sometimes the: 


| ing more than fundamental truth as 


| gainsaid. 


| 
“Infinite Logic” 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
HAT ‘which is logical is always 
simple. Notwithstanding that logi- 

cians since medieval times have dis- 

agreed as to its correct definition and 
as to whether it is a science or an 
art, the fact remains that that which 
mankind” is compelled to accept as 
logic is always that which it can con- 
cede to be simple truth. The science 
or art of exact reasoning needs noth- 


a basis and simplicity of statement. 

The human mind, however, is prone 
to make difficulties rather than accept 
the simplicity which is the earmark of 
truth. Therefore it stumbles over 
Christian Science and would have none 
of it if it were not that through it the 
sick are healed, moral lepers are 
cleansed, the dead are raised, and all 
humanity’s discords are removed. Such 
proofscompel the attention of the 
most skeptical. How is such healing 
accomplished? What is the secret of 
it? they. ask. The explanation may 
seem too simple for immediate accept- 
ance. Back to the Bible we are told 
to go, and to the statement which ends 
the record of the spiritual and only 
real creation, “And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.” With this statement 
as a basis of reasoning, Mrs. Eddy 
deduces the fact that there is in real- 
ity no evil, since God made all that 
was made, and pronounced His crea- 
tion “very good.” On page 16 of “No 
and Yes” she says, “For God to know, 
is to be; that is, what He knows must 
truly and eternally exist;” and, con- 
tinuing, on the same page she says: 
“Tf God knows evil even as a false 
claim, this knowledge would manifest 
evil in Him and proceeding from Him. 
Christian Science shows that matter, 
evil, sin, sickness, and death are but 
negations of Spirit, Truth, and Life, 
which are positives that cannot be 
The subjective states of 
evil, called mortal mind or matter, are 
negafives destitute of time and space; 
for there is none beside God or Spirit 
and the idea of Spirit. This infinite 
logic is the infinite light—uncompre- 
hended, yet forever giving forth more 
light, because it has no darkness to 
emit.” 

Healing follows even the slightest 
récognition of this “infinite logic” of 
the allness of God. If Mind is All, and 
the universe is His kdea, His means of 
expressing Himself, where can evil or 
discord find place? Nowhere at, all. 
It has no entity, no intelligence, no 
power. It cannot act, think, or ex- 
press itself in any way, because it is 
nothing, the suppositional opposite of 
the allness, of Spirit, of God, good. 
However blank and dazed mankind 
may seem to become over this simple 
verity when it is first presented, yet 
little by little, with proof after proof, 
it finds a place in human thinking. 
This is because it is the “infinite 
light,” which, like the dawn of day, is 
ifresistible. 

But only the proofs are of interest at 
first. “Will Christian Science find me 
2 job?” asks the despondent seeker for 
‘eirnplcyment, for instance. Why not? 


; would be God-created and “very 


ever expressed. We have only to! 
broaden our concepts, to enlarge the | 
borders of our thinking with the infi- | 
nite logic which Christian Science sets | 
forth, in order to experience more and | 
more of this ever-present good. That 
which is discordant is always the illu- 
sion, the counterfeit, the dream; it is 
never the reality of being; and, in the 
words of a favorite hymn (Hymnal, 
No. 155) :— 
“Dreams of sense disappear 
As Truth dawns on the sight, 
The phantoms of thy fear, 
Fleeing before the light.” 


An Opinion of Holmes: 


“Was Hoimes a great poet? No; 
we are fcrced to confess, after all, that | 
he was not,” asserts Edwin W. Bowen 
in “Makers of American Literature.” 
“He wrote no one poem, nor any col- 
lection of poems, that stands out pre- 
eminently and conspicuously in the 
body of our literature. Nothing that 
he did in- verse is quite sufficient to 
insure him a lasting fame and make 
his name immortal. He attempted only 
lyrics, odes, and ballads—nothing of 
a dramatic or epic sort. His poetic 
work is not quite such as to entitle 
him to rank with Poe, Longfellow, or 
Bryant. But, while he is not of this 
number, he is not far below them. 
His proper place is perhaps just a 
littie below these, with Lowell and 
poets of his class—poets who have 
written exccilent poetry, but whose 
work is not of a character to entitle 
them to stand in the front rank of 
American poets. In some respects 
Holmes occupies a unique place in our 
literature. We refer to his facility in 
writing vers d’occasior. But this is 
not the highest form of verse, not 
poetry of the first water. Some little 
of this latter kind of poetry. he did 
write, but not enough tc place him 
2mong our immortals. 

“Taken all in all, Holmes’s prose 
seers to be of a higher order of merit 
than his poetry. The literary quali- 
ties that he possessed would, in the 
very nature of things, achieve distinc- 
tion for an author more readily in the 
domain of prose than in that of 
poetry. His racy, witty, humorous, 
original style places him easily among 
the very first of our American prose 
writers. His style is what might be 
called the essay style. He therefore 
appears at his best in the ‘Breakfast 
Table’ series, where he is unsur- 
passed. In this department of prose 
he is superior to Lowell, if one may 
compare the two, for Holmes’s prose 
fiows on with fewer interruptions and 
turns than Lowell’s and has more of | 
an outdoor air about it. Lowell could 
never quite forget his library, and his 
prose is consequently somewhat book- 
ish. Now, as a critic Lowell is far 
better, because Holmes made no pre- 
tensions to criticism and himself dis- 
paraged the art.’ As a novelist Holmes 
can hardly be called successful. His 
prose in his stories is up to the high 
level he maintains in his essays, and 
is sometimes even more brilliant, but 
the plot is weak, and leaves much to 
be desired from an artistic point of 
view. 

“Such, then, in our judgment, is 
Holmes’s relative standing among 
American men of letters. His prose 
is of a more uniformly high order than 
his poetry. Nevertheless, he wrote a 
few lyrics of rare beauty and excel- 
lence which have already found their 


close beside us a stead with its home- 
field sloping. down to the sea, the 
people running out to look at us, and 
the black cattle grazing all about; 

| then I turned to look ahead as the ship 
met the first swell in the open sea, and 
when I iovked astern a very few min- 
utes after I could see nothing at all 
of the gates we had come out by, no 
slopes of grass, or valleys opening out 
from the snore; nothing but a terrible 
wall of rent and furrowed rocks, the 


| little clouds still entangled here and 
| there about the tops of them: 
| wall would be rent from top to bottom 
'and its two sides would vawn as if 
| they would have fallen asunder, 


here the 


here 
it was buttressed with great masses of 
| stone that had slipped from its top; 
there jt ran up into all manner of 
| Causeless-looking spikes: there was 
no beach below the wall, no foam 
breaking at its feet; it was midnight 
now and everything was grey, and 
colorless, and shadowless, yet there 
was light enough in the clear air to 
see every cranny and nook of the 
rocks, and in the north-east now the 
grey sky began to get a little lighter 
with dawn. I stood near the stern 
and looked backward a long time, till 
the coast, which had seemed a great 
crescent when we came out of the 
sound, was now a long flat line, and so 
then I went to bed with the sky bright- 
ening quickly.” 

“T have seen nothing out of a dream,” 
he wrote from Iceland to Mrs. Morris, 
“so strange as our coming out from 
the last narrow sound into the Atlan- 
tic, and leaving the huge wall of rocks 
astern in the shadowless midnight 
twilight: nothing I have ever seen has 
impressed me so much.’’—‘“The Life of 
William Morris,” by J. W. Mackail. 


They Weigh Five 


Pounds! 


Fancy, fourteen volumes of 
formidable Russian octavo, each con- 
taining a thousand pages of French 
print! It was not unnecessary to give 
this detail, because the “material 
physiognomy’’—the outward appear- 
ance of books—afford a good indica- 
tion of the literary customs of a coun- 
try. The French novel is becoming 
lighter and lighter, capable of being 
slipped into a hand-bag for use on a 
short railway journey, whilst the 
heavy Russian novel is meant to be 
enthroned for a long time on the draw- 
ing-room table in a country house for 
use during long winter evenings. It 
encourages thought in connection with 
patience and eternity! 

I can still see Dostoyevsky entering 
a friend’s room the first day The 
Brothers Karamazoff was published, 
carrying the volumes under his arm, 
saying with pride: ‘“‘They weigh five 
pounds!” The unhappy man had 
weighed his novel and he was actually 
proud of what should have dismayed 
him!—“The Russian Novel,” Le 
Vicomte E.-M. De Vogiué. 
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‘combined efforts of horses and men : 
| good. ” But even mortal mind does 

a ae eect ous ot make such an assertion as that 
‘Oa the contrary, it classifies it as “bad, 

h til more! , , 

mer eg noo dea Dae, ace | very bad!” Now no one could be guilty 


as they were commanded, and always 
with effect.upon the target. . 

..- Matches were then made for run- 
ning, wrestling, leaping, ‘pitching the 


Way into our anthologies and are 
counted among our most highly prized 
‘poems. Surely it is no small achieve- 
ment to have won for oneself a place 


point at which he had secured some 
merit in his picture, the farther wrong 
he goes. 
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bar, and other, sports, in which this 
feudal militia displayed incredible 
swiftness, strength and agility; and 
accompHshed the purpose which their 
Chieftain had at heart, by impressing 
on Waverley ‘no light sense of their 
merit as soldiers, and of the power of 
him who commanded them by his nod. 
“And what’number of such gallant 
fellows have the happiness to/call you 
leader?” asked Waverley. 

“In a good cause, gnd under a chief- 
tain whom they loved, the race of 
Ivor have seldom taken the field un- 
der five hundred claymores. But you 
are aware, Captain Waverley, that the 
disarming act, passed about twenty 
years ago, prevents their being in' the 
complete state of preparation as in 
former times; and [ keep ho. more of 
my clan under arms than may defend 
my own:ér my friend’s property. ... 
Ere Waverley entered the banquet- 


refreshment of a bath for the feet, 
which the sultry weather, and the 
morass he -had traversed, rendered 
highly acceptable. 
The hall, in which the feast was 
prepared, occupied all the first story 
of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erec- 
tion, and a huge oaken table extended 


paratus for dinner was simple, even 
to rudeness, and the company: nu- 
merous, even to crowding. At the 
head of the table was the Chief him- 
self, with Edward, and two or three 
Highland . visitors of neighboring 
clans; the elders of his own tribe, 
wadsetters and tacksmen, as they were. 
called, who occupied portions of his) 
estate as mortgagers. or lessees, sat 
next in rank; beneath them, their sons 
and nephews and fosterbrethren; then 
the officers of the Chief's household, 
according to their order and, lowest 
of all, the tenants who actually cul- 
tivated the ground. Even beyond this 
long perspective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to which a huge pair 
of folding doors opened, a multitude of 
Highlanders of a yet inferior descrip- 
tion, who, nevertheless, were con- 
sidered as guests, and had their share 
both of the countenanee of the en- 
tertainer and’of the cheer of the day. 
In the distance, and fluctuating round 


hounds, and terriers, and 

curs. of low degree; all 
Spek some interest, more or 
late, in the main action of 
oer: by Sir Walter 


ing hall, he was offered the patriarchal. 


through its whole length. The ap-: 


Mr. Thayer will begin a picture, and 
as soon as he feels it has become a 
valuable thing he will get an assistant 
to make him a copy of it. On this‘he 
goes forward again, lighted by the 
measureless comfort ‘of the original’s 
safety, while it directs his handling of 
the replica, which under his hand soon 
outstrips the first. He will then take 
up the first picture, or begin a third. 
The hindermost, so to speak, of the 
three learns from the superiorities of 
the others which of these virtues to 
appropriate, and thereby become the 
best of allA.Thus he works with, the 
assurance that he cannot lose any- 
thing already secured., It may be that 
the second picture will be the one 
which in the end he will feel is the 
best, or it may be the third, or the 
first. 

It is interesting, in view of the many 
pictures which Mr. Thayer has painted 
of winged figures, to know of the deep 
love he has had for the sea gulls. His 
intense interest in preserving these 
birds and the help which he gave 
toward this end are worthy of note. 
He meade repeated pleas that some 
effort be made to prevent their being 
exterminated by egg and plumage 
hunters along our Atlantic coast, and 
by his eloquent appeals helped to 


raise funds to finance the work of: 


saving the gulls and other birds whose 
existence was endangered. —"Abbott 
H. Thayer,” by H. M. B. 


Statesmanship—and 


Roads 


[America about 1790] 

“Lean to the right,” shouted the 
driver of a lumhbering coach to his 
passengers; and all the jostled and 
bethumped travelers crowded to that 
side of the clumsy vehicle. “Left,” 
roared the coachman a little later, 
and his fares threw themselves to the 
opposite side. The ruts and gullies, 
npw on one side and now on the other, 
of the highway were so deep that only 
by acting as a shifting ballast could 
the voyagers maintain the stage’s cen- 
ter of gravity and keep it from an 
upset.. 

This passageway through the forest, 
called a “‘road,” was the thoroughfare 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
‘and a part of the trunk line of com- 
munication which connected the little 
cities of that period. If the “road” 


help could be secured. Such was 2: 
main traveled road at the close of the | 
Revolutionary War and for a long time : 
after the Constitution was adopted. 

The difficulty and danger of com- 
munication thes illustrated had a di- 
rect and vital bearirig upon the politics 
and statesmanship of the times. The 
conditions of travel were an index to 
the state of the country which we are 
now to examine.... 

When Washington, as President, 
was on his way to meet Congress, his 
carriage stuck in the mud, and only 
after it had been pried up with: poles 
and pulled out by ropes could the 
Father of his Country. proceed on his 
journey; and this, too, over the prin- 
cipal highway of Maryland. Richard 
Henry Lee objected to the Constitu- 
tion, because, among other things, 
“many’citizens will be more than three 
hundred miles from the seat of this 
(National) government”; and “as 
many assessors and collectors of fed- 
eral taxes will be above three hundred 
miles from the seat of the federal gov- 
ernment as will be less.” . 

The best road throughout its course, 
in the entire country, was the one 
between Boston afd New ¥ork; yet 
the public conveyance which made 
regular trips with relays of horses in 
the most favorable season of the year 
usually took an. entire week for the 


journey. The stage was “shackling”’; 


the horses’ harness “made of ropes”; 
one team hauled the stage only 
eighteen miles; the stop for the night 
was made at ten o’clock, the start 
next morning at half-past two; the 
passengers often had to “help the 
coachman iift the coach out of the 
quagmire.” 

Talleyrand, journeying inland from 
the Quaker City about 1795, was 
“struck with astonishment” at what 
he beheld: “At less than a hundred 
and fifty miles distance.from the Cap- 
ital,” he writes, “all trace of men’s 
presence disappeared; nature in all 
her primeval .vigor confronted us. 
Forests old as the world itself; de- 
cayed plants and’ trees covering the 
very ground where they once grew in 
luxuriance.” And Talleyrand testifies 
that the fields, only a few miles’ 
walk out of the “cities,” had been 
“mere wildernesses of forest” at the 
time the Constitution was adopted.— 
'“The Life of John Marshall,” Albert J. 
Beveridge. 


: The-Art of Giving 


The art of giving is an integral part 
of the art of living.— Washington 
Gladden. 


i of such blasphemy as to say that any- 
‘thing that is very bad exists in divine 
Mind or that God could: think the bad 
thing or condition. Therefore if God 
cannot think it, then man, the image 
and likeness of God, cannot think it. 
And if man cannot think it then it can- 
not be manifested in experience. If 
it cannot be, then it is not, and we 
have only to repudiate the thought, 
turn from it and know the truth about 
God as Mind and about man as the ex- 
pression of the activity of that Mind, 
to gain the realization that man is 
always at work;.:he manifests right 
now and always the abundance of 
good, the intelligence that grasps and 
wilizes “the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 
The immediate result of such a re- 
alization may possibly be the exclama- 
tion, “I have an idea!” Now Mrs. Eddy 
says, page 307 of “Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings,” “God gives you His spiritual 
ideas, and in turn, they give you daily 
supplies.” ‘The awakened one will 
then quietly and confidently act upon 
the idea which has come to him. It 
may be that his action will bear fruit 
instantaneously, or he may leave it to 
fructify, thus gaining opportunity to 
be more and more steadfast in his 
knowing. In this way he takes every 
human footstep, doing always the con: 
structive thing, and putting aside as 
sheer folly the least inclination to in- 
dulge the old habits of thought. There 
is no unemployment in Mind, for activ- 
ity is the very all-in-all of existence. 
“Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” admonished John 
the Baptist. Now the word “repent” 
as translated from the Greek of 
the New Testament means to “think 
differently.” Think again! That is, 
reverse your thinking! The king- 
dom of heaven, the harmony of God’s 
creation, is not afar off but right at 
hand, and the Christ, Truth, is ex- 
pressed hete and now in just the way 
that each One can best perceive it. 
One has only to stop the foolish insist- 
ence upon the reality of the digcords 
which seem to be manifested and let 
the infinite light of Truth flood one’s 
thinking in order to bring into mani- 
festation the specific good which 
seems to be the need of the moment. 
This good, whether it be health or 
freedom from bondage of any nature, 
is not by any means limited, except by 
the bounds one has set on his own 


receptivity. The allness of good is for-| 


among the very first of our American 
prose writers and to be rated only a 
little below our best poets.” 


William Morris Annales 


the Faroes 


[A page from his diary] 

“The evening was very fine still, the 
sea quite smooth and the tide in our 
favor; so the captain told us we were 
going to thread the islands by the 
sound called the Westmanna-firth, in- 
stead of going round about them; so, 
as it turned out, we had the best of our 
sight of the Faroes yet to see. Going 
down the sound we had come up in 
the morning, we turned round into the 
sound we had looked down into from 
Kirby that noon, passing close by the 
Stead itself, and so into the West- 
mann-firth, that grew narrower and 
narrower as we went on, though here 
and there between breaks of the is- 
lands we could see the open ocean: at 
last we were in the narrowest of it; 
it was quite smooth, clear and green, 
and not a furlong across; the coasts 
were most wonderful on either side; 
pierced rocks running out from the 
cliffs under which a brig might have 
sailed: caves that the water ran up 
into, how far we could not tell; smooth | 
“walls of rock with streams flowing | 
over them right into the séa: or these. 
would sink down into green slcpes | 
with farms on them; or be cleft see 

| 


deep valleys over which would show 
crater-like or pyramidal’ mountains: 
or they would be splintered into jagged | 
spires; one of which, single and huge, | 
just at the point of the last ness be- | 
fore we entered this narrow sound, is | 
named the Trollis-finger; and all this 
always without one inch of beach to 
be seen; and always when the cliffs 
sank you could see little white clouds 
lying about on the hillsides: at last 
we could see on ahead a narrow open- 
ing, so narrow that you could aot 
imagine that we could sail out of it, 
and then soon the cliffs on our right 
gave back and showed a great land- 
locked bay almost like a lake, with 
green slopes all round it, and a great 
mountain towering above them at its 
end, where lay the houses of a little 
town, Westmanna-haven; they tell us 
that the water is ten fathoms deep 
close up to the very shore in here, and 
that it is, as it looks a most magnifi- 
cent harbor. After that. on we went 
toward the gates that led out into the 
Atlantic; narrow enough they look 
even now we are quite near; as the 
ship’s nose was almost in them, I saw 
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“First the lade, ‘then the ear, S2e® then the full erain in the ear” 


. 


- Blood Money 


ME spee seh delivered i in the Legislative Assembly of 

et recet y, by the Prime Minister of the Province, 

th the work of the Quebec Liquor Commission, 

> a plan for the elimination of the provincial 

it of profits on the liquor traffic, constituted an 

¢ to which attention needs to be drawn and upon 

( con iment needs to be made, in a manner quite 

id decisive. That any country, at this date, 

th roug i its chief minister, refer with pride to the 

tit hoped to redeem its public indebtedness, and 

| general development by selling liquor, not only to 

| ‘peor le, but to liquor addicts seeking opportunity 

1 re ence from prohibition countries, is simply 

- The ‘history of Quebec in regard to the 

trafic is, in many respects, discreditable, and 

tin sharp contrast with that of the other Cana- 

"0 yinces. Whilst it is true to say that, in British 

a capone system of state control obtains, never- 

e ‘it 3 a well-kriown fact that, in British Columbia, 

yst ste 1 was inaugurated very largely through a mis- 

shens sion on the part of the voters, whilst in Quebec 

stitution is the result of a concerted effort on the 

of samt liquor interests, backed by a certain section 

1e , to save the liquor traffic, and to take advan- 

of fa questionable trade derived from the prohibition 
ances and from the United States. 


eT OT 


f was something ovef a year ago. that the Quebec 


nent began to formulate the present scheme of 
‘onfrol, the ground for its acceptance having been 
"prepared by almost complete failure to 
eth “ogg temperance laws. The new law came 
e ge fe It provides that the sale of liquor 
} ee, Quebec shall be vested in a commis- 
r fie pe persons, who shall constitute a corporation 
all the rights and powers belonging generally 
rporations. This commission, yhich has its head- 
$s at Montreal, sells, in its own name, all alcoholic 
. i nes and other liquors of which the alcoholic 
is over 5 percent. It is endowed with the widest 
a Aa powers in the matter of granting 
s and permits, and it is in a position to exact heavy 
| fi 9m restaurants and hotels for the privilege of 
pgp As to the law itself, it jmposes no restric- 
1 the alcoholic strength of spirits or wines, whilst 
rength of beer is practically doubled. 
w this commission immediately on its appointment 
t ork with the utmost energy. The power of the 
i, Which had previously been so ineffective, Was now 
r ‘ie id to its utmost, with the result that for months 
of against the Quebec liquor laws have been 
| down with a thoroughness, and visited with a 
of punishment which must have rendered the 
“2 ed temperance laws more than effective. So 
c ug ily indeed, has the work been done and so “suc- 
ful” has the. whole project proved that Mr. Tasche- 
, the Prime Minister, was able to state that the 
ir se would realize an annual profit of $4,000,000 
its liquor business, or an amount equal to that 
c ch jit derived from its forests, “of which we are so 


’ There are in the Province of Quebec at the present 
ne » under the control of the Liquor Commission, 59 

stores, 15 depots, and 3 mail-order departments. 
D lecember 31, 1921, the commission had 915 em- 


ekg 


and during the period from May 1 to December. 


e sales increased tenfold. In May. they amounted 

: 9,173.39, in December they reached the enormous 

bf $2,470,295.35. Here is success indeed! Yet the 

according to Mr. Taschereau, has no inten- 

if ibeinig content swith such achievements. With a 

1 breadth of vision, it looks forward to a time, 

. near future, when the commission will have its 

— pui ing office in Paris, “under the direction of 

erts,”’ through which, without the intervention of 

a men, it will be able to buy ‘‘the best products of 

‘France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and other European 
e . oat the lowest possible price.” 

_ the great many things which could be done 

s profits from this great and growing enterprise, 

1¢ Minister spoke with the utmost. hopefulness. 

aly would they be able completely to wipe out the 

fincial debt within twenty years, but they would be 

oe allocate each year large sums for the maintenance 

gh , and for the promotion of colonization, 

and public instruction. On this question of 

, the Prime Minister was most emphatic. With 


Sere =~ §) 


in France working with an energy to be. 


=e | inom them in so excellent a, cause; with the 
mployees in the~Province of Quebec laboring with 
n, and with the people of Quebec and 
visi doing their share in liquor “consumption, 
-Taschereau had no doubt whatever that Quebec 
d be able to realize its ideal, in educating the work- 
n and affording him that opportunity for culture 
perth is undoubtedly entitled. Well, if the situa- 
not approach tragedy, here surely, would be 

cor ned par excellence... 
le effect of the new law upon the people of Quebec, 
er, not exhaust the immorality of the situa- 
zy to Mr. Taschereau’s own showing, 84 
Toe enormous sums which the liquor commis- 
ng is derived from people who are flocking 
- from all quarters “to- enjoy,” -as Mr. 
e it, “a Tittle liberty.” If this really 
’s idea and ideal of liberty, Quebec is, 
oid +, bound to receive a rude awakening. It 
req > much of.a prophet to foresee and, fore- 
, Jon ng before the twenty years of increasing 
a Mr. Taschereau looks forward so con- 
ted, the sale of liquor throug 


Searcy. hy 


foe oF in any other way, willbe a thing 
Ee . Qt 


surrounding provinces, 


> as in. the 
border in the United: States. Mr. 


~~ 


Tastherteu was quite right when he declared, in his 
speech to the Legislature, that the foundation of the 
prosperity_of Quebec was “good and sound finance.” 
But there can be nothing g eood: and nothing sound 1 in any 
financial] system which is based on “blood. money.” 


Pope Benedict XV. - 


WHEN the news was flashed round the world, in the 
early days of September, 1914, that Cardinal della 


Chiesa had been elected Pope to succeed Pius X, the’ 


news was hailed with a curious relief by a large section 
of the Roman Catholic world. The new Pope, it was 
insisted with strange frankness, was a “‘political Rope,”’ 
and that above all things, at that particular time, was 
“what was needed.” Pius X, before his elevation. to the 


_Pontificate,” the simple: pastoral-minded Archbishop of 


Venice, had been well in his way, but the situation which 
confronted the world at the outbreak of the great war 
demanded, so it was claimed, from the Pope the quali- 
ties of a diplomatist. 

Cardinal della Chiesa, at that time, was a man little 
known to the world outside. 
of Bologna he, of course, held a high position in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but he was not a man of world- 
wide reputation, and his qualifications for high office 
were for the most part hidden in the records and journals 
of the Vatican. Ordained to the priesthood in 1878, he 
shortly afterward attracted thé attention of Cardinal 
Rampolla, the Secretary of State under Pope Leo XIII. 
His; association with Cardinal. Rampolla extended over 
many years and had unquestionably a considerable in- 
fluence on his early career. It was not, however, until 
r9oor1 that, after having served four years as Secretary 
of the Nunciature in Spain; he was called to Rome. In 
that year he was appointed Secretary of the Cipher, and 
shortly afterward was named as Consulter of the Holy 
Office. 
Cipher confer upon him many powers, but his’ chief 
work lay, so it is generally believed, in those depart- 
ments given over to the study of international diplomacy. 
It-was. not until less than six months before his election 
to the papal chair that he was created a cardinal. 

If there was, at the time of his election, a widespread 
‘feeling amongst the College of Cardinals that what was 
needed was a political Pope, it has been quite confidently 
asserted that it was Benedict's own insistence that the 


Papacy should intervene in- behalf of peaée, not on the. 


basis of ethics-and religion, but on the basis of pure 
diplomacy, that secured him election. To what extent 
Benedict XV succeeded in achieving his own purpose, 
orin fulfilling the expectations of those whorelected him, 
and who acclaimed his election. with satisfaction, his- 
tory will show. : 

The situation facing the Papacy, in the August of 
1914, was undoubtedly one of the most serious with 
which it has ever been confronted. On the one side in 
the great struggle was Austria-Hungary, the important 
stronghold, from a purely political point of view, ot 


Roman Catholicism in Europe. On the other side was - 
. Belgium, unimportant from a point of view of a great 


power, but supremely important owing to the complete- 
ness with:which the Roman Catholic Ghurch dominated 
the situation in that country. [*aced with such a prob- 
lem, unable to appeal at any point to anything really 
fundamental, the Pope did what any Pope must have 
done. That is to say, he did his utmost to reconcile the 
many divergent interests. No statesmah was supremely 
wise in that day of the great adventure. They did their 


‘ best, but ‘the écaveudascn: was too overwhelming. The 


Pope succeeded possibly as well as any of the others. 
But, while the war lasted, it was the opportunity of the 
soldier rather than the statesman, and when the states- 
man at length got his opportunity, the Pope could not 
share in the opportunity. That he did his utmost even 
his strongest political opponents will willingly admit, and 
will take the opportunity of expressing this opinion out 
of respect for his unquestionable talents. 


The Unfairness of Hotel Tips 


SOME day, perhaps, all sorts of people in ordinary 
walks of life will set greater store than most of them 
do now by the special researches and reports of the 
National Consumers Thaiiie: Not only in its name, 
perhaps, but also in its activities, this organization comes 
as neat-as any in the United States to the interests of 
the average man or woman. Sometimes it concerns 
itself- with profiteering, oftener it throws the light on 
improper working conditions. It seems to keep steadily 
busy about one thing or another, working toward better 
and ‘fairer conditions, without starting any great public 
clamor over the matter. A report just made on the hotel 
industry, and the evil effect upon wages of the tipping 
system, is a good example of the beneficent nature of the 
league's work.. Nobody likes to stir up the question of 


tips, whether in conjunction with hotel service or any 


other kind. Any agitation of it tends to disrupt the 
accepted arrangements for waiters’ wages, and usually the 
employers, if not the employed, are well pleased if 
arrangements that seem to be working well are leit 
undisturbed! But the league has an impersonal interest 
in such matters. It has some excuse for digging out 
the facts. Then if it finds that an arrangement involves 
working conditions that tend in the wrong direction, 
even though that arrangement be tolerated by -both 
parties to it, the discovery is made the basis for giving 
publicity to the whole matter, and as a rule the publica- 
tion of the league's comment eventually brings a better 
status. 

Surely this report on hotel conditions should have 
some such effect. It definitely charges that the custom 
of paying women hotel workers partly in the #ps which 
they are able to collect arid partly by the food and lodging 
with which they are provided is responsible for wages 
that are too low, working periods that are too long, extra 


working shifts that are not justified, and also for ‘weeks 


of work that know no rest-day. Tips vary. Some. per- 


sons will tip more than others. In flush times everybody — 
A, tip more than anybody will tip in times of depression. | 
e 


re is even more irregularity about the matter than 
these statements would make apparent. The fact is, a 
woman in hotel service—or a man, either, for that matter, 


—_ 


As Cardinal Archbishop ~ 


Not only did his position as Secretary of the 


\ Fantasy” 


‘though the league report is not concerning itself with 
men—never knows just how much the tips of a week 
will amount to. So she never knows just what her wages 
are going to be. About all she can be sure of is that 
what the employer pays her will be too little to live on. 

It is about time that any such system of paying for 
Work or service should be done away with. Ina world 
that is lavishing time and thought on such ideals as per- 
sonal liberty and self- determination fos all. nations, there 
is no consistency in perpetuating individual arrangements 
whereby honest service, skillfully. performed, is made to 
depend wholly or partly upon a gratuity, If service is 
given and expected, it is-really as definite in a hotel as it 
is ina factory. The remuneration should be as ‘definite. 
The factory worker, unionized: or not, would rebel if he 
feltathat his pay for a given number of hours of w ork at 
a machine was to vary, “from. hour to hour, in accord with 
the whim or the generosity of the persons who happened 
to buy his product. - So the factory worker is adjudged 
independent. He feels no need to fawn and truckle to 
anyone, since he demands definite wages and earns them. 
There is no good reason why the hotel worker should be 
SO differently situated with respect to method of payment. 
Perhaps‘a change is on the way. From Berlin, this very 
month, have come reports of the abolishment of tips for 
waiters in restaurants and cafés, and the successful sub- 
stitution of a service charge of Io per cent in addition to 
the regular card prices for all food and drinks. ‘The 
service charge, at its best, is not a perfect method of solv- 
ing the problem. At its worst, it may involve far more 


injustice than a tip, without doing the waiter so much 


good. But when all phases of the matter are considered, 
the change to the service charge is to be welcomed, if for 
nothing else than because it takes the: whole matter of 
payment out of the field of gratuities, makes the charge 
absolute, and requires that any objections to the charges 
shall be taken up with the proprietor, and. not lett to 
depend upon a bribe for the waiter. 

Many types of people undoubtedly enjoy the sensa- 
tion of giving retainers, just as Many types of-servitors 
enjoy receiving them. But in democratic times like the 
present, the w hole affair is as much of an anachronism 
as the feudal theory of master and man. It tends to have 
a debasing effect upon giver and receiver. -It is econom- 
ically’ and socially unsound. The most progressive 
hotels today have thrown the system over. In the light 
of the Consumers Leagte report, the others would do 
well to follow Suit. , 


A ‘Higher London 


THE effect ef the exhibition of photographs and 
drawings of American architecture; in London, and the 
addresses of the eminent American architects is already 
manifest in the proposals for “a higher London.” “At 
the various meetings special attention was. paid to the 
skyscraper. The English are not fond of the word 
skyscraper. They pfefer such appellations as “building 
London skyward,” “extension skyward,” or 
London.” | 

The interest in “a higher London’’ 
letters and articles on the subject have appeared in the 
English daily papers, and in the arclMtectural journals: 
and when a British architect makes a speech, nowadays, 
he usually refers to “a higher London.” The fact. is 
this “extension skyward” is, as The Times urges, a 
matter not of choice, but of necessity. The ‘Subject has 
become a topic of the day, and as ustal the opinions 
vary greatly. The disptittants may be divided into three 
camps: those who are in favor of extension skyward, 
those who are opposed to it, and those who, although 
they object strongly to ‘sky scrapers, feel that some- 
thing in that w av “should be tried in order to ameliorate 
the crowded conditioh of business London. 

At present the building law limits the height of 
buildings to 80 feet... One authority proposes that this 
limit should be increased to 120 or 150 feet. Another. 
sees no reason why buildings should hot rise to 300 feet. 

Imaginative architectural artists who are contributing 
to the discussion. 
published in The. Evening News, giving an 
of Trafalgar Square in “the near 


“Imaginative View” 
future, when 
don business quarters -has been officially accepted.” It 
is enough to say that in this picture, thie National Gal- 
lery, St. Martin’s. Church, and the Nelson Column are 
dwarfed by hideous skyscrapers. The obvious retort to 
this “Photographic Fantasy” is that skyscrapers can be 
beautiful as well as ey: It depends entirely upon the 
architect. 


The ‘Times sibel a more serious, and a more 


serviceable picture, a drawing by Professor A. E. Rith- 
ardson, professor of architecture at the University of 
London. He also calls it a fantasy. So it ts, this imag- 
inative drawing of an immense skyscraper, rising from 
the roof of the Bank of England. It has twenty-three 
stories imposed, like a very, very, tall hat upon John 
Soane’s noble, but rather squat Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. The advantage of this design is that John 
Soane’s building will remain intact. The Bank of Eng- 
land is obliged to seek additional accommodation, but it 
is hardly likely that Professor Richardson's suggestion 
will be adopted. - | 

All this discussion is healthy for architecture. The 
aims of the profession are widening. Credit must be 
given to Lady Astor for her plea, at the opening of the 
American exhibition, that yomen architects should he 
allowed to design the domestic parts of houses. No doubt 
it is partly owing to her speech that the Society of Women 
Engineers is organizing a novel ¢ofmpetition for ideas in 
house improvements by women. for an exhibition to be 
held next May. Any woman can compete: she need not 
_mecessarily be ‘qualified as anengineer. 1t is obvious that 
‘Wwomen as they go abouttheir household work have better 
opportunities than men of ,seeing where improvements 
would be valuable. Some of the improvements that have. 
been suggested are: An ironing board “that will not make 


_a housewife tired,” labor-saving devices in dusting, struc- 


tural ideas to avoid‘dirt accumulation, easy washing-up 
methods, simple plate racks, electrical aids for the table, 
-improvements in blinds and window fastenings, and dust- 
proof cupboards. 

As all this architectural energy is mainly the enult ot 


often advoc 


“a higher , 


is keen Many. 


There was a strange “Photographic | 


“the plea for higher buildings in the Lon-— 


the Atiglo-Saxon 


the inbiichane of ideas between American and English 
architects, it may be said that the fraternitv of art, so 
ated in these columns, is being ‘successfully 
demonstrated. ! 


Editorial J Notes 


AMERICANS are now able to take the cred to them- 
selves, on very good authority, of excelling all: other 
nations in the use of aircraft in connection with poison 
gas. Methods have been so pertected in the United 
States, says one authority, that “whole populations may 
be destroyed’ ’ by spraying the deadly fluid from aero- 
planes or dropping it in huge bombs. It appears, too, 
that at the government w ner near Baltimore, “probably 
the greatest poison works in the world,” staffs for de- 
fense and offense in gas poisoning are continually work- 
ing against each other, every advance in poison being 
met, if possible, by protective methods. The chemists 
are congratulating themselves on their successful experi- 
ments. But as far as the general public is concerned, 
this taking of a leaf out of the book-of the German will 
scarcely be a thing of which to boast. Not all reputa- 
tions are desirahle. 


THE failure of the London Drury Lane Theater to 
produce its traditional pantomime this season, together 
with ominous hints on the part of the manager that 
the pantomime ‘may never return, has caused no @nall 
flutter among” pantomime: patrons, both juvenile and 
adult. «The pantomime, whether “Cinderella,” “Aladdin, 
“Babes in the Wood,” or some other old favorite, has held 
a unique place among winter festivities in England. and 
the pivotal production of the year has always been the 
gorgeous affair at Drury Lane. But since producers, 
carried on-the high tide of elaborate musical comedy and 
revue, have in‘many cases forsaken the old-fashioned 
hotchpotch of ballets, slap-stick, and fairy grottoes for 
something-as costly and, lavish as the more modern types 
ot entertainment, pantomime has — financially, a 
very precarious undertaking. Perhaps a pertinent ques- 
tiott is whether the children. who are unquestionably the 
pantomime’s most important patrons, really demafd this 
over-elaboration, or whether the producers merely 
imagine they do. | Ne 


a“ 


THE proposal 1 is to equip each policeman of C hicago 
With a miniature wireless telephone. Provided with this 
small and apparently insignificant apparatus, which he 


‘will stow away in the clothes he is wearing when it is 


not in use, he will, nevertheless, be able to be in com- 


‘munication with headquarters at anv moment of the day 
-or night. ° 


Should headquarters desire to call him, Mr. 
Policeman will be made. aware of that fact by a buzzing 
sound’ in the lining of his coat, where the receiving 
antenna has previously been. installed. We are getting 
a long way from the comparatively primitive days “ot the 
policeman’ of the whistle or the rattle. It is just possible, 
however, that when, in a few vears, the representative 
of the law has been fitted out with half a dozen other - 
technical: instruments destined to give him powers now 
undreamed of, he will echo the w ords of the Gubertian 
“Bobbies,” that a “policeman’s life 1s not a happy one, 
happy. one.”’ e 3 . 


WHEN a man‘has been unemployed and unable to 
get food for himself and his family, he often bégims to 
vet into such a state of mind that it does not take very 


much to make him ‘‘see red,” A good example of how 
otto treat a man in such circumstances, is furnished 
by what:recently happened in Sydney, Nova Scotia, when 
230 unemployed men, who had been given work clearing 
the streets of snow, went to the City Hall for their pay, 
Instead of getting the price of a good meal and a_night’s 
lodging, they were handed receipted bills for poll and 
other taxes, with.a small cash balance. ¥#tt that was 
not all. One man, who was found to owe fifteen cents 


_ in taxes after his pay had been withheld, had to pay this 


amount before he was allowed to Jeave. Very likely the 
city. official who was-responsible for this treatment went 
home feeling quite: virtuous. One wonders if he ever 
read what befell Mr. Bumble in “Oliver Twist.” 


AUSTRALIA’sS Prime iistor hing welcomed the Pacific 


‘compact as an occasion for unqualified rejoicing. Among 


the reasons which he gives for the gratification felt in 
the Commonwealth is the view that the treaty is “the first 
great step to an alliance between the two branches of 
race.’ Presumably Mr. Jltghes 
means that the signing of this compact will help to re- 
move Americas traditional objection to treaty-mak- 
ing and theretore to an alliance with the British Com- 
monwealth. He may mean, however, that if in the future 
lrance or Japan drops out, the two principal signatories 
will be drawn closer together. Whatever the meaning 
behind Mr. Hughes’ remark, it is certainly indicative of 
the desire of the dominions lor Anglo-. \merican unity. 


So NoW one knows exactly how the decline and fall 
of jazz music for dances is being effected. \ prominent 
American orchestra leader has eliminated both clarinets 
and saxophones, and informed his trap drummer that 
he must plav only the drums. To the orchestra gener- 
ally he has issued the instruction that it suall play only 
the notes indicated by the score, and that no interpolated 
effects will be permitted. After that there was nothing 
more to do than to set a new tempo and a rhythm, the 
latter being rather suggestive of a glide than a hop. Per- 
fectly simple! Perhaps the real reason why some one 
did not hit upon this apparently easy solution to a vexed 
problem long ago is that public sentiment would not 
have been with him as it must assuredly be now. 


Mr. JoHN LANE, the publis sher, tells the reason whv 
he is closing his American branch in words which should 
ceive the legislators at Washington cause for serious re- 
flection. The international book business has been made 
difficult by the ever-changing tariff regulations. At 
present the American publisher who imports English 
books is called upon to pay 15 per cent duty on two-thirds 
of the published price in England, although in times past 
he paid on only one-third of the English published price. 
But under the Fordney bill even the present exorbitant 
duties are evidently to be replaced by still higher ones. 
It would seem that the customs duties, in this instance, 
are nothing less than a tax on knowledge. 


